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CHAPTER 1, 

“A pravtirco. blossom, Willis !’’ 

“Eh? what did you say about a blossom, 
Paul?’ and Willis held his ear close to my ' 
face to catch the answer, frowning slightly at 
the disagreeable noise of the cars, and en- 
deavoring to remove a mote from his right 
eye. Just then the shrill whistle of the loco- 
motive pierced our ears, (we were approach 
ing Salem) and my traveling companion 
shrugged his shoulders, as he turned around 
with an impatient exclamation: ‘I wish we 
were at Curling! ah! now we can hear our 
selves talking ; if I had my way, I wouldn't 
permit the cars to run more than twenty miles 
an hour—what was that you said abouta | 
blossom just now, Paul?’ 

‘* It was merely a comparison,”’ I replied. 

Here I directed my friend’s attention to a | 
young man of perhaps twenty-two or three, 
who sat facing us, and who, at that moment, 
held his right hand up parallel with his head, 
bending his fingers, opening and shutting his | 
hand suddenly, and describing with it a series | 
of very singular movements. Now it was a 
circle, a curve, or an acute angle, as it fol- » 
lowed the movement of his head towards the } 
window, out of which he was gazing the } 


greater part of the time. Willis gazed out of 
the window also; but he perceived nothing 
wonderful or strange there. There was a 
beautiful stretch of land running far away to 
the right; a few hills lapping over each other 


in the distance; flelds of waving grain; (it 


was in June) a rivulet here and there, and 
dotted over the whole, houses and cattle, with 
now and then a group of toilers in the fields, 
who would pause from their labor to gaze 
upon the iron horse as it sped past them in 
its headlong career. 

“ Fine prospect out there,’’ said Willis, as 
he turned from the window, adding, as his 
eye followed the singular movements of the 
young man before us, ‘‘ Poor fellow, he is 
crazy.’’ 

“Look around on the other seat. 
look over there at those two boys and that 


’ 


Now 


young woman.’ 

Willis obeyed me with increasing wonder- 
ment depicted in his expressive face, as he 
looked from one to the other. Turning upon 
me suddenly at the end of two or three min- 


) utes, he said, ‘‘ Why, Paul, half the people 


in this car are demented! horrible !’’ 
** You are not afraid of them ?’’ 
‘No! I meant that it was repul 
(155) 


ob- 
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serve those boys; 
Just now something amuses them; but for 
the life of me I cannot see what there is, 
either out there or in here, to excite one’s 
risibilities in that manner.’’ 

** You think they are crazy ?”’ 

‘* Yes ; what do you think of them?” 

‘*T should not be astonished if it were de- 
monstrated within the mext half hour that 
every one of them is as rational as you or I. 
They are deaf and dumb, those motions.” 

**T never thought of that!’’ interrupted 
Willis, hastily, as he looked around upon his 


fellow travelers with an expression of curiosi- 


ty and interest. ‘‘I never thought of that. 
How do you suppose they got together? let 
me count them. There are fourteen of them; 
fourteen; more than I have seen in all my 
life, and that is their language. Really, this 
begins to grow interesting. Doubtless this is 
their first trip on the cars, and the novelty of 
the thing amuses them. This young man 


before us has an eye for the beautiful; see 


how delighted he is with everything he per- 
ceives around him. By the way, there will be 
none but ourselves with them during the re- 
mainder of the journey; your old acquaint- 
ance is making ready to get off.’’ 


When the cars started again, our number 
was reduced to eleven, five of the mutes hay- 
ing got off with my old acquaintance at S—. 

“There is a beautiful girl, Paul,’’ said 
Willis, as the cars rolled along slowly through 


the city. ‘*The one with the curls; have 
you noticed her ?”’ 

‘*Yes! that is the blossom,’’ 

‘The blossom! ejaculated Willis. ‘‘Ah, 
yes, you did say something about a blossom 
awhile ago, but I did not hear you distinctly, 
What did you say?’’ he inquired, as he glanced 
at the subject of our conversation. 
admiring glance, and the young lady’s face 
was turned to the window hastily, while a 
blush mantled her cheeks; an evidence that 
my friend’s admiring glance disconcerted 
her. 


‘*T said that she was a beautiful blossom,”’ | 


I replied, as I looked out of the window care- 
lessly. 


look at it, the more I am pleased with it. I 
don’t know that I ever met a face that could 


be compared with it for beauty and loveliness. } 
Don’t look at her now!’’ I added quickly, as | 


Willis turned to look at her again. “ Don’t 
show your admiration quite so plainly, Willis. 
I think we annoy her.’’ 


EEO 


what a singular smile! | 


It was an | 


**T have been studying her face ever 
since she came into the car, and the more I | 


eer _— 


He gave me a mischievous look, and laugh- 
ingly repeated my own words. ‘‘I have been 
studying her features ever since she came into 
thecar.” Then, in a gay tone, added, ‘‘Come, 
come, Paul! no monopoly; at least permit 
me to look at her occasionally.’’ 

} **Nonsense! look at her as often as you 
like; but don’t make the poor girl blush 
again.” 

“Nor shall I; but I can scarcely avoid 
looking at her.’’ 

‘‘When you get a good opportunity, ob- 
serve her forehead and eyes; see what you 
make of them; and her mouth and chin, 

” 
‘Why, your heart——”’ 
“And observe her hand. 


%” 


You seldom 


‘*T believe you are in love with her.’’ 

**Go on with your raillery, if it affords you 
any amusement; but in the meantime, *m 

‘* Well, in the meantime ? what then ?’’ 

At that moment the lad who vended apples 
and pea nuts approached the young girl, and 
pointing to the cup containing the pea nuts, 
held up his open hand, shut it suddenly, and 
as suddenly opened it again. The young 
girl smiled, and a lightning like flash of in- 
telligence, with a dash of mischievousness in 
it, lit up her beautiful face as she shook her 
head. The lad held up an apple, and three. 
fingers, then two apples and his open hand. 
As he left her without effecting a sale, I re- 
membered that our companions had remained 
in the car while my friend and I were dining. 
Calling the lad back, as he was on the point 
of leaving the car, I gave him a piece of 
money, and told him to empty the worth of it 
in apples into the young lady’s lap, and to 
pay no attention to any remonstrances she 
might make. It was the work of an instant, 
to pour into her lap half a dozen tempting 
apples. She blushed as her eyes encountered 
; mine, and made a movement, as if to throw 


! the apples upon the floor, but restraining her- 
) self, held her head down in confusion. 


‘* How thoughtless in me!’’ I exclaimed, as 
I met my friend’s reproving look. “She will 
very naturally think me very impertinent.’’ 

‘*T don’t know what else she could think,” 
{ was the curt reply. ‘‘ You are too impulsive, 
Paul,’’ 

‘And too silly and stupid.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ replied Willis, pleasantly, as he 
} beheld my chagrin and mortification, ‘I 
; dare say she will give you more credit than 
‘ that; she will attribute it to a right motive; 
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there! she is eating one of them now; but } deprived of sight or hearing, either becomes 


see the smiles over there !’’ 

I did not venture to look in the direction in- 
dicated ; I was too sensible of the mirthfual- 
ness immediately before me. My action was 
observed ; the intelligent eyes of my travel- 
ing companions took in the truth at a single 
glance, and look where I would, I met their 
dumb language,and their mischievous smiles, 
as they glanced from each other knowingly, 
to the embarrassed girl, and nodded towards 
me a ‘‘you are betrayed, my fine fellow,’’ as 
plainly as English could render it. 

Willis could contain himself no longer; he 


burst out into a hearty laugh, in which he | 


was joined by the mutes, who sent forth a 
strange mixture of discordant, gurgling sounds, 
whose influence was very contagious, inas- 
much as they brought the dimples into the 
blooming cheeks of the young lady whose 
beautiful face had brought me into this dilem- 


ma. During all this time my own face was 
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hesitating between a smile and a frown; but } 


was guilty of joining in the laugh. 


‘Can you hazard a guess at the age of your ; 
} bad as it is; once told by myself, and your 


‘ quizzing is at an end.” 


beautiful captor, Wharton ?’’ inquired Willis, 
with a malicious twinkle in his eyes. 


“She is about fourteen ; not older, certain- ; 


ly; and possibly a year or two younger,’’ I re- ; 
‘ served the mutes gathering around the little 


plied, carelessly. 


““So you admit the fact, you are in love | 


with her.’’ 

**And so are you!’ I retorted boldly. 

“ But I haven’t expressed my attachment; 
at least I haven’t presented her with any 
sweetmeats, or apples, or pea nuts.’’ 

“ Pshaw !’’ I ejaculated, turning from his 
raillery, but failing to stifle the laugh his 
words forced from me. 

“You are about right, Paul; now, if she 
wasn’t so young, and had the use of her 
tongue, there would be nothing strange in it 
if you married her. Seriously,’”’ he con- 
tinued, changing his tone, and placing his 
hand upon my shoulder, “there is some- 
thing about this girl that draws one’s heart 
towards her. I venture to say that she 
would make either of us a better wife than 
we are likely toobtain. Do you know, Whar- 


¢ tions to leave us. 


better, more thoughtful and useful, or more 
reckless and selfish ; some might be likened 
to saints, and others to devils. Now, here is 
this poor deaf and dumb girl, who, I dare say, 
is about as near Heaven as mortals approach ; 
her manner, her face, everything about her 
indicates purity and innocence.’’ 

‘*T think,’’ I replied, with a spice of mis- 
chief, “ That it is you who are in love.” 

“If it wasn’t for the noise of the cars—how 
they do jolt one! taken a fresh start all at 
once; if it wasn’t for the labor of the thing, I 
would talk you down ; as it is, I think I'll se- 
lect another time to decide that point. By 
the way, our little friend has been eyeing us 
very closely latterly. No selfishness there, 
Wharton; the apples are all distributed 
amongst her companions. Supposing you 
make her a present of a peck of pea nuts, 
Wharton, and ‘make assurance doubly 
sure.’ ”’ 

** You are a perfect bore, Willis; but if you 


at last the former conquered, and afterwards I } calculate upon using this as a check-string 


upon me at Curling, you will be disappointed. 
I will be beforehand with you, and make it as 


‘*T cannot imagine what has brought them 
together,’’ said Willis, musingly, as he ob- 


lady with the curls, who was making prepara- 
The girls kissed her affec- 
tionately, and with tear-filled eyes, shook 
hands with her as the cars approached the 


station. The young men looked upon her 


‘tenderly and reverently, relinquishing her 


hand reluctantly. As she passed out of the 
door, she turned around for an instant, and 
as a beautiful smile lit up her face, bestowed 
a graceful bow upon me. Ere I had time to 
return it, she was gone; the bell rung, and 
the locomotive screamed its shrill warning as 
we rolled on towards Curling. And here I 
will plead guilty to the charge which Willis 
Allison afterwards brought against me, of look- 
ing out of the window and back, with strained 


} eyesight, upon the slight figure at the lonely 
‘ station, until a hill hid her from my view. 


ton, I have an idea that deaf and dumb per- } 


sons are either a great deal better, or a great 
deal worse than those who are in the full en- 


joyment of the faculties bestowed upon man. | 
}an Asylum somewhere, doubtless, in ; 


I think I have observed among blind persons 
better qualities of mind than we who possess 
the best sight can claim. A person who is 


‘*T do wonder what brought these people 
together, Paul!” exclaimed Willis, as I drew 
my head from the window, and settled myself 
back upon my seat comfortably. 

Can you not imagine? they have been at 
you remember they come on at C 
‘Exactly; why didn’t I think of that? 
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But I say, Wharton, you made quite an im- $ with her very readily, in the language of the 
pression upon that little lady,’’ he added, ; mutes.”” Here the genial face of a middle- 
with a yawn; then composing himself for a ? aged gentleman appeared at the carriage win- 
sleep, my friend murmured, ‘‘ Wake me up, } dow. 
when we come in sight of Curling, Paul,’’ and ‘*Mrs. Allison, this is indeed a pleasant 
in a very few minutes I knew, by the shadowy ¢ surprise !’’ he exclaimed, as he opened the 
smiles which flickered over his fine face, that § carriage dvor, and handed her out. 
he was in the Land of Dreams. “T knew you the moment I beheld your 
face at the window. Mr. Wharton, Mr. How- 
ell.” 

“Ah, Mr. Wharton, your name is familiar 
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**T would advise you to hunt her up, and § 
marry her, Paul,” said my sister Ellen, upon , 
the conclusion of Allison’s highly-colored ¢ to me; your cousin has frequently alluded to 
story. He had taken advantage of my ab- ; you.’”’ Then turning to my cousin, “ and 
sence, to relate the incident with sundry em- ; Mr. Allison, and our friends in , are they 
bellishments, to the gratified group in my fa- ¢ all well? When did you leave ?” he 
ther’s sitting-room. ; continued, scarcely giving her time to reply 
‘‘And pray what did you think of the ‘an- to his questions. 
gel,’ Mr. Allison ?”? queried my Cousin Mary. *T left three weeks ago, and I am go- 
“T—oh! I thought she was a very in- ‘ ing back to-morrow. I intended to call upon 
teres ** But here Willis suddenly broke i you sooner, but what with visiting my old 
down ; something in my Cousin Mary’s eyes ¢ friends, and 4 
confused him, and he blushed vividly, as the; ‘‘No excuses, Mrs. Allison; you cannot 
laugh rose against him. look for forgiveness, and I dare say Mrs. How- 
‘‘ Very well,’’ replied Mary, with a roguish ; ell will tell you the same thing,’’ he added, as 


smile. ‘I thought perhaps she stole your ? he met the look of his wife, who stood in the 

heart, too.”’ doorway, and who said, as she gave her hand 
“ Doubtless she would have,”’ I said, care- ¢ to my cousin, 

lessly, ‘“‘only that he has none to steal. ‘“‘ What have I to forgive, Mrs. Allison ?”’ 


Willis lost his some time ago,” a reply that ‘‘She has been in Lowden nearly three 
brought the color into Mary’s cheeks, and ? weeks, and has only called upon us now to 
caused Willis to turn to a book of engravings ¢ inform us that she is going back to tp- 
suddenly, thereby affording me a pleasant re- ¢ morrow,’’ replied her husband, as we entered 
venge. ¢the parlor. ‘‘My daughter, Mr. Wharton,”’ 
CHAPTER Il. said Mr. Howell, glancing towards a lovely 
‘* We will call upon Doctor Howell, Paul,” ¢ girl who, at that moment came forward with 
said my Cousin Mary, now Mrs. Allison, at ¢ an open book in her hand. The young lady 
the end of a long drive, as she directed the $ bowed gracefully, and turning to my cousin, 
coachman to stop at an elegant mansion upon ; extended her hand towards her, bestowing 
our left. ‘‘I have only a moment to spare ; ¢ upon her a smile of indescribable sweetness. 
but if you should happen to meet Hester “*T really cannot give you more than a few 
Howell, I have little doubt but you will make $ minutes, Mrs. Howell,’’ replied my cousin, in 
it convenient to remain an hour. Do you ? answer to Mrs. Howell’s urgent solicitations. 
know I have an idea that Hester will one day { “‘Mr. Wharton goes back to to-morrow, 
be Mrs. Wharton !”’ by the first train; I will promise to give you 
**T thought I was to remain a bachelor?’’ a few days when I next visit Lowden,’ she 
‘‘ Seriously, in all my acquaintance—there $ subjoined, as she handed Doctor Howell a 
is the Doctor awaiting us !—I was saying that ; small packet of letters. 
Hester Howell is as much superior to the rest ‘* These are from my brother Walter ?’’ 
of my lady acquaintances, as the natural is to Yes; but you need not tell him how dila- 
the artificial flower! an old comparison, but ; tory I have been in delivering them. And 
where will you get a better.” now that my errand is accomplished, I will 
‘‘Rather an equivocal compliment to the } have to bid you good bye; you need not count 
sex in general,” I replied. this a call,’’ she said, as she arose with a 
“ Oh, I had almost forgotten to tell you that $ light laugh. 
Hester has a sister, a lovely girl, and highly é “That we won't,’ replied the Doctor. 
accomplished, who is deaf and dumb. They { ‘‘ Nor shall I give you a minute more than I 
tell me that the family and servants converse can help when I go to ——”’ 
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“Indeed, Doctor Howell, I feel ashamed of } 
myself; but since I have been’ in Lowden, I | 
have not had one hour that I could call my 
own,’’ rejoined my cousin, deprecatingly, as 
we moved towards the carriage. “If you } 
have any commission to execute, Doctor, m 

, Mr. Wharton can attend to it for you ; 
he will be coming back in a few days, this 
way, ds he is going to Philadelphia.” 

‘*No! I cannot say that there is; but ——” 
here he glanced at his wife, who met the 
glance with the inquiry, 

‘*What were you going to say, Mr. How- 
ell??? 

‘*Perhaps Mr. Wharton would favor us with 
a call on his way to Philadelphia.’’ 

‘* With pleasure,’’ I replied, as I assisted 
my cousin into the carriage, and bidding them 
good-bye, we resumed our drive. As we 
rolled away from the door, a young lady 
tripped out of it gracefully, and joined the ) 
group upon the lawn. 

‘* What do you think of Hester?” inquired 
my cousin, as she observed my glance. 

‘*She is beautiful,’’? was my reply, as I be- 
stowed another look upon the group. 

“S he is better than beautiful ; she is good,’’ 
“G 
want you to make her acquaintance, Paul; 
she is too good for you; but then she might 
fare worse; besides, a woman like Hester 
Howell hardly ever finds a man who is really 


” 


placing a strong emphasis on the word. 


worthy of her. 

“ Thank you!” 

** You know it is the truth.’’ 

‘IT do not doubt it ; Allison doubtless agrees } 
with you there. He used to say the same | 
thing about you.”’ 

‘“*Pshaw!’’ exclaimed my cousin, as she 
turned from me with assumed vexation. 
Hester Howell’s name was not mentioned by 
either of us after that, until the morning of 
my departure from , for Philadelphia, 
eight days after our visit to Doctor Howell’s. 
Willis was looking over some letters which he 
had just received that morning. } 

‘‘T have a letter here for you, Wharton, | 
somewhere; ah! here it is!’’ he exclaimed, } 
as he tossed it towards me. 

‘* There is something pleasant there,’’ said } 
his wife, as I ran my eye over the following | 
short letter. { 

Lowden, April 20th, 185- 

Dear Sir: 
Would you have the kindness to } 
inform me when we might look for you at | 
Lowden. I wish to send my daughter to | 


) man. 


’ could learn the language afterwards, 


Philadelphia under your care, and upon sec- 
ond thought, I think it would prevent your 
detention at this place, if I could ascertain at 
what hour you set out, and by meeting you at 
the station, avoid unnecessary delay. 
Yours, truly 
JozL Hows 1. 

Paul Wharton, Esq. 

‘* Very thoughtful, indeed !’’ said Willis, as 
he read the letter. 

‘* But how am I to let him know? 
glad that there is a chance for saving the time, 
too, for I have delayed too long as it is.’’ 

‘* Dispatch to him,’ said Willis, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘I’llde it for you. I wonder which 
of the girls it is,” he added, looking towards 
his wife for an answer. 

‘‘ Hester, of course,’’ she replied, as she 
gave me a mischievous glance. 

“You may set Paul down as a married 
He’ll never rue it but and 
that will be during the remainder of his life,’’ 
replied Willis, with mock gravity. ‘‘But if 
it should be the mute? how would he make 
his affection known to her? he don’t under- 


I am 


once, 


stand this sort of thing,’’ and Willis made a 


number of absurd movements with his fin- 
gers by way of illustration. 

‘*Why, he would write, of course; he 
”” was the 
laughing reply. 

**O, so he could 


"7 


ejaculated Willis, pre- 


) tending sudden enlightenment. 


**T will pay you both for this, be assured,’’ 
I said, as I bade them good bye, and took my 
departure. 

CHAPTER III. 

Phrenologists tell us that a man or woman 
may have too much caution, that a certain 
amount, and no more is necessary. Like a 
great many other men, I flattered myself that 
I had just the necessary amount, and no 
more. When I found myself approaching 
Lowden my thoughts were—‘‘ supposing, after 
all, that the Mute, and not Hester, whose pro- 


' tector I am to be, should accompany me to 


Philadelphia? In that case I will endeavor to 
be as attentive as if my companion possessed 
the sweetest voice in world, and the most 
charming of conversational accomplishments. 
It will never do to be taken by surprise ; in fact, 
I will have my pencil and note-book ready at 
amoment’s warning. There! I think that can 
do no harm,’ I flattered myself as I looked 
over a few lines scribbled in my note-book, 
and which I intended to hand to the Mute in 
case she were given into my care. 
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It was growing dusk when the car-men an- 
tw} 
nounced ‘‘ Lowden! Lowden!” in stentorian 


Voices ; 


In vain I sought the frank face of Dr. Howell; 


it was nowhere to be seen. I was stepping 


upon the cars again, for they were in motion, 
** Ah, here 


when a familiar voice exclaimed, 
you are, Mr. Wharton! all right! the bag- 
gage is aboard—there you are!” and giving 
my hand a cordial shake as he placed his 


daughter in my care, and motioned us towards { 


the cars, he said, ‘‘Let us know when you 
reach Philadelphia.’”? The next moment we 
lost sight of him, we were speeding up for 
the Queen City. 

‘This is not Hester,’’ I said to myself as I 
looked upon my companion, who in her turn 
bestowed an enquiring look upon me. A 
something in those clear, liquid eyes, and that 
perfect mouth, strack me as familiar; I had 
certainly seen that face before; but where? 
and when? My memory was at fault, I could 
not it, and yet the face was not a 
strange one. Hester Howell was beautiful ; but 
her sister, who at that moment sat beside me, 
was the incarnation of beanty and loveliness. 

‘**This is not Hester, but the Mute,’’ I said 
to myself, and I involuntarily placed a hand 
upon my note-book. I drew it forth hesitat- 
ingly, and opening it, handed it to my compan- 
ion with a finger over a carefully worded sen- 
She glanced over it, and then turned 


place 


tence. 


towards me with an earnest look, which gradu- | 


ally gave way to a bewildering smile as she held 
out her hand; I interpreted the movement 
readily, pli 


home; but one will suffice for both.” 
As I read this I could not avoid repeating to 


myself, ‘‘There can be no doubt about it; 


this peerless woman is a mute.” 
We were three days together, writing side 


by side in that journey from Lowden to Phila- 


delphia, and at the end of the third day, I was 
able to converse with my fair companion in 
the elegant language of the hands. More than 
that, I think it will not be wondered at when 
I confess at the end of the third day I ae- 


kowledged myself hopelessly in love with the » 


beautiful Mute. 
When we reached Philadelphia, my com- 


panion wrote upon my note-book ‘‘ W. P. Jar- } 
Upon driving to the } 


vis, No.—, street.” 
No.— we were ushered into the presence of a 
matronly woman, and two young ladies, who, 


as soon as I could, I made my way out } 
of the cars, and approached the ticket office. ; 


cing in the fair hand before me my } 
pencil, which rapidly traced upon the paper, } 
**You are very thoughtful, I left my pencil at } 
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the moment they beheld my companion has- 
} tened to embrace her, exclaiming in a tone of 
pleasant surprise ‘‘ Hester Howell!’’ Did I 
hear aright ’—Hester ! 

** You look weary,’’ said Mrs. Jarvis in an 
} ordinary tone, as she took Hester’s bonnet 
from her. 

**T am tired,’’ replied Hester; ‘‘ Mr. Whar- 
{ ton, Mrs. Jarvis, Miss Jarvis, Miss Emnia Jar- 

vis,’ she added, introducing me to the 
ladies. 

‘‘Am I awake cr dreaming,” I asked myself, 
with the of a 
As soon as | could, I excused 


"ousness 


}as I sat down cons 
} painful blush. 

myself upon the plea of urgeut business, and 
) withdrew. 

‘Mr. Wharton,’’ said a musical voice as I 
was leaving the threshold, and a little hand 
was laid upon my arm gently ; I tarned around 

and met the earnest, almost sorrowful gaze of 
Hester Howell. 

“*T ask forgiveness.”’ 

‘There is little to forgive, Miss Howell,’’ I 
answered coldly. ‘* On the contrary, I owe to 
you all the pleasure I have derived from the 
journey. If it affords you any satisfaction to 
reflect that in a journey of a thousand miles 
you did not vouchsafe one word in utterance 
to your fellow traveler and companion ——.” 

**Well, pray finish it out, Mr. Wharton,”’, 
she said as she observed my hesitation. Then 
as a humorous smile lit up her face she en- 
quired ‘* Would it sound well, Mr. Wharton, if 
it were told that you travelled a thousand 

miles with a lady as her protector, without 
; speaking even one word to her?’’ 

**Tt will never bear telling,’’ 1 replied with 
a laugh. 

“Then I shall say nothing about it, and 
) you ‘* 

‘* Will try to forget it,’’ I answered. 

‘** But it is one of those things people can- 

' not forget.’’ 
‘Well, we are friends then, are we not ?’’ 


she enquired as she extended her hand. 
‘‘And I hope always will be,’ I said, as I 
clasped the little hand in my own. 
“And you will not forget to call upon us 
when you can make it convenient; you know 
I count but few acquaintances in- Philadel- 


phia.”’ 

‘*T shall only be too glad to claim the privi- 
lege of your friendship,’ was the sincere re- 
ply as I bowed myself out. 

I dare not—I would be almost ashamed at 
this late day to count the number of times I 
‘ made it convenient to call upon the Jarvis’s. 
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But why need I deny it ? 
it was boldly asserted that we were engaged. 


Mrs. Allison wrote to me “‘I knew exactly | 


how it would be, Paul, and I told Willis that 
he might engage that new house of Gray’s 
for you—that you would need it before the 
Winter set in, and he says I am about right, 
as you both know I generally am. From this 
this time forward I shall call Hester ‘cousin.’ 
The only thing I regret about it is that Hester 
didn’t get a better man; but as I said once be- 
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. wt , ; 
Even at that time } you fell in love with four years ago on the cars 
: 
between here and $ ° 


**And whom you thought so interesting,” 
said his wife quietly, as she arose from the 
lounge.’”’ 

‘* What does this mean? there is a riddle 


) here.’’ 
‘* Yes, but one that you should guess easi- 
ly,” replied my sister Ellen, as she looked 


ture, women like Hester Howell never get half ) 


as good men as they deserve.” 

I half acknowledged the truthfulness of her 
letter as I closed it. My cousin proved a re- 
liable prophetess ; ere the maple boughs red- 
dened, Hester Howell became Mrs. Wharton. 

Christmas Eve found us at Curling. Mr. 
and Mrs. Allison, my sister Ellen (now Mrs. 
Bell,) and her husband, and my youngest sis- 
ter, together with Hester and myself, and my 
father and mother, were grouped together in 
the cheerful old parlor. Suddenly Willis di- 
rected my attention to a little by-play, in 
which Hester, Mrs. Allison and Mrs Bell were 
the chief actors ; Mrs. Allison reclined upon a 
lounge ; to her right, Hester and my sister oc- 
cupied an Old-fashioned tete-a-tete. Mrs. Alli- 
son made sundry strange movements with her 
lingers, looking towards my youngest sister, 
who sat facing her, and who imitated her 
movements. Willis and Mrs. Bell, as well as 
my father and mother looked upon these pro- 
ceedings with evident curiosity and interest, 
While we were looking at them my sister Kate 
approached them with a fruit basket filled with 
apples, pears and peaches, in her right hand, 
holding in her left another filled with grapes, 
both of which she had at that moment lifted 
from the table. She presented the basket to 
Mrs. Allison, who shook her head. When 
she presented them to Hester and my sister 
Kilen, the former gave her a button, and 
pointed significantly to Mrs. Allison; where- 
upon Kate emptied into the lap of the latter 
half a dozen pears and apples. As yet not 
one word had been uttered by any of the 
actors; but at this juncture Hester turned to- 
wards my sister with a peculiar smile, as she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Suppose you make her 
a present of a peck of pea-nuts, Hester, and 
‘make assurance doubly sure.’ ”’ 

Willis upon hearing this turned his wonder- 


ing eyes upon mine with the exclamation } 


‘‘Done to the life, Paul! I imagine I see a 
deaf and dumb girl now; her, you remember, 


: 


from me to Hester. 

‘*Has Hester been telling you anything!” 
I enquired, as my cheeks tinged at the recol- 
lection of our journey to Philadelphia. 

‘*What a question,’”’ was the evasive re- 
joinder. 

‘* We were merely amusing ourselves, ’’ said 
Mrs. Allison, carelessly. 

‘**Paul don’t care—it don’t annoy him any ; 
I dare say Mrs. Wharton has heard the story 
many a hundred times,’’ replied her husband, 
an answer which caused the ladies to laugh 
immoderately. 

* You are disposed to be merry to-night,’’ 
continued Willis. 

‘** And secretive,’’ chimed in Mr. Bell, as he 
sat down to the piano. 

Several times inthe course of the evening I 
observed meaning glances passing between 
my sister Ellen and Mrs. Allison. 

When we were alone I said to Hester 
‘‘There was something back of that little play, 
Hester, what was it ?’’ 

** You cannot guess ?”’ 

‘*No, | have been puzzling my brain over it 
ever since; but still 1 cannot unravel it, and 
yet ——.”’ 

‘* Well ?”” 

**O, nothing; you would laugh at the 
idea.”’ 

‘* What idea, Paul ?’’ 

Her manner was provokingly cool, but I 
fancied there was a tremulousness in her 
voice. 

“ Hester !’’ I said, as I turned her face to 
the light, ‘‘ Have I not met this face before 
we met at Lowden, years ago, when it be- 
longed to a girl of fourteen ?’’ 

** Possibly,’’ she answered, with a percep- 
tible flush in her cheeks. 

“ Where did I meet it ?”’ 

‘*On the cars, four years ago; I was the re- 
ceipient of your gift, Paul.”’ 

‘*Then I am right; now I know where I first 
Bat tell me why you were 


? 


met those eyes. 
alone ; there was no one with you.’ 

‘*I was returning from the asylum at ——, 
where I had been to see sister Agnes.’’ 
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‘** That explains it fully. And so you heard 
every word we said,” 

‘* And treasured them up, like a silly little 
goose as I was,’’ she replied, with a faint at- 
tempt at a laugh. 

** Hester |’? 

‘*Well?’? and her beautiful eyes were 
raised to mine slowly, while her nether lip 
quivered, and a rosy blush mantled her cheeks. 

** You loved the giver ?’’ 

“As he loved me,” was the low reply. 


proves one thing,” reiterated 


‘It only 
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fast table. 

Ellen could keep the secret no longer, and 

I was congratulated upon the good fortune 

which united me to ‘‘the beautiful deaf and 
dumb girl." 

; “It only proves one thing,” 


5 
| Willis, when the truth came out at the break- 


reiterated 
> Willis, 

“And what may that one thing be ?’’ en- 
quired his wife. 


day-life, than you can find in the wildest fic- 
tion—I’ll take another egg, Paul.”’ 


; 
‘‘Why, that stranger things occur in every- 
> 
; 
t 





THE EARTH 


PILGRIMAGE. 


BY LILIAS M . 


Onwarp marching, ever marching, 
Through the valley, o’er the plain, 
Tho’ the sands are bleached and parching, 
Hasteth on the length’ning train ; 
Rosy children, dimpled, tender, 
Smile amid the care-worn throng ; 
Dark-eyed maidens, fair and slender, 
Cheer the way with murmur’d song ; 
Gray-haired men, down-bent and weary. 
Utter words with wisdom fraught, 
Wending o’er the desert dreary, 
Dearly they've each lesson bought ; 
Matrons, ever kind and cheerful, 
Lend a soft, but helping hand, 
Soothing oft the sad and fearful, 
As they glide amid the band. 


Such the varied throng, on-speeding 
O’er the desert-paths of life ; 

Often faint, and worn, and bleeding 
’Mid the toil, and pain, and strife ; 

Oft the fierce sirocco blowing, 
Beareth deadly drifting sand, 

Or the clear fount ceaseth flowing, 
For the drooping, thirsty band ; 

Often piles of bones lie bleaching 
Graveless—on the sun-burnt plain, 

Mute memorials, sadly teaching 
All the eager, passing train ; 

Oft the mirage shows fair cities, 
Pure lakes, gleaming bright, appear ; 
But, alas! each glittering vision 

Fadeth, as the train draws near. 


Marching onward, marching ever, 
When the dewy morn grows bright, 
As a swiftly flowing river 
Speeding on in noon’s fierce light, 
Only when the stars of even 


Softly gleam, like angel-eyes— 

"Neath the bending dome of Heaven, 
White, the tents of night arise ; 

Clustering round the lofty palm-trees, 
Where the bubbling fountain flows, 

Lulled by each soft murmuring night-breeze, 
Thus they seek a brief repose ; 

Each day’s march trod by the band 
Nearer brings the Heavenly Land. 


When morn’s golden light is beaming, 
Quickly all the tents are furled ; 
Soon is left the fount bright gleaming, 
By those wanderers through the world ; 
As their footsteps ceaseless roam 
No one spot is long called home ; 
But their glowing hopes are bright 
As they seek the “‘ Better Land,”’ 
Cheered by radiant Heavenly light, 
Guided by a Heavenly Hand ; 
For each heart, tho’ ofttimes drear, 
Hath some hours with sweet joys rife, 
Golden moments full of cheer 
Oases in desert life. 


Marching onward, marching ever! 
Some with heads down-drooping low 

"Mid their burdens, oft forgetting 
One who softens every woe 

Others with up-lifted eyes, 
Walk life's weary, thorny road ; 

Angel-hands from out the skies 
Lighten half their heavy load ; 

Still the crowd is forward pressing, 
With a never ceasing tread, 

Many a sweet and Heaven-sent blessing 
Daily round each pathway shed ; 

Still earth's restless, pilgrim band 
Seeketh for a ‘‘ Better Land.”’ 
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We cannot be far from right in saying that 
almost all the mental and physical ailings of 
‘‘ delicate women ’’ may be traced to a defec- 
tive education. And those who are now en 
gaged in training girls, whether at home or in 
schools, cannot too seriously consider the 
weight of responsibility resting upon them. 
Upon their management depends much of fa- 
ture health, and consequently the usefulness 
and happiness of those committed to their 
charge. 

As requisites tothe promotion of bodily vig- 
or, we will mention: 

A strict attention to personal cleanliness, 
which children should be taught to cultivate, 
because it is healthy and right that they 
should be clean, and not because ‘‘It would 
look so if they were dirty ind 

The use of apartments that are well venti- 
lated. 

Frequent and sufficient active bodily exer- 
cise in the open air. 

Entire freedom from any pressure upon the 
person by the use of tight clothes. 

A sufficiency of nourishing and digestible 
food. 

And in the Winter the use of such firing as 
is needed to keep up a healthful warmth. 

All these will tend to promote health, but 


DELICATE 









WOMEN. 


languid airs in a teacher give a child the idea 
that there can be anything admirable in the 
absence of strength. We do not wish that 
girls should cultivate anything masculine ; for 
an unfeminine woman cannot be an object of 
admiration to the right judging of either sex. 
But a female has no occasion to affect to be 
feminine; she is so naturally, and if she will 
but let nature have its perfect work, she will, 
most likely, be not only feminine, but also 
graceful and admirable. 

The school studies of girls should be so ar- 
ranged that they may afford mental food and 
satisfaction ; otherwise, as soon as the lesson 
hours are over, they will, most likely, turn 
with avidity to any nonsense they can learn 


from foolish conversation, or to reading some 


} of the trashy books of the day, to the injury 


of all mental and moral health, and the almost 


} certain production of ‘‘ delicate women.”’ 


; unfortunately classed among the ‘ delicate, 


To those who are already women, and are 
we would say: For the sake of your hus- 
bands, and all connected with you, strive reso- 
lutely to lose your claim to such an unenvia- 
ble distinction. If you are conscious of the 
least feeling of satisfaction in hearing your- 
self spoken of as delicate, be assured it is a 


degree of mental disease that allows the feel- 


we shall have no security against ‘‘ delicate ? 


women,” unless there also be added the culti- 
vation of mental health. 

For this it is necessary that girls should be 
taught to cultivate mental purity and mental 
activity by sufficient and well regulated exer- 
cise of the mind. 

Habits of benevolence, contentment, and 
cheerful gratitude, should be inculcated, both 


by precept and example, to the exclusion of } 
> him with aversion and disgust.’’ 


selfishness. 

And above all should be strongly impressed 
upon the mind the necessity of the strictest 
integrity, which will lead to the abhorrence of 
every species of affectation, which is, indeed, 
only a modified sort of deceit. 

Girls should also be early taught that they 
are responsible beings ; responsible to God for 
the right use of allthe mercies bestowed upon 
them; and that health is one of the chief of 
earthly blessings, and that it is their duty to 
value and preserve it. 

But much is learnt from example as well as 
from precept ; therefore, let no affectation of 


ing. If you ever suppose that you gain your 
husband’s sympathy by weakness, remember 
you might gain more of his esteem, and satis- 
fied affection by strength. Fifty years ago, it 
was well said that, ‘‘To a man of feeling, 
extreme delicacy in the partner of his life and 


fortune, is an object of great and constant 


; concern; but a semblance of such delicacy, 


where it does not really exist, is an insult on 
his discernment, and must ultimately inspire 
It is not for 


us to say how many put on the semblance of 


5 


delicacy as a covering for idleness, or from 
any of the weak motives that prompt such an 
affectation—conscience will whisper where this 
is the case—and happy will it be for the 
household of any one who can be roused from 


; sas 
such a pitiable state. 


Could women only know how many hus- 
bands are bankrupt because their wives are 
‘‘delicate,”? how many children are physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally neglected, and 
ruined, because their mothers are ‘‘ delicate,’’ 
how many servants become dishonest and in- 
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Meanwhile let each listen to her own con- 
science, and the dictates of her better judg- 
ment, and remember that health is a gift of 





efficient, because their mistresses are ‘‘ deli- 
cate,’’ the list would be so appalling, that 
possibly we might hear of an Anti-delicate 
ladies’ Association, for the better promotion of > God, and we cannot slight a gift without also 


family happiness and family economy. > slighting the Giver 





BLESSING 


BY M. B. STEWART. 


Life, of its joy depriving, 
We know not what we ask 
Be patient, hopeful ever, 
Oh, wrestler with Life's fate; 
Repining heart will never 
Bring peace to any state; 
To those a firm trust keeping, 
Some good will still be given ; 
The friends for whom we're weeping, 
Are waiting us in Heaven ; 
Earth’s pleasures, so alluring, 
Will Dead Sea apples prove ; 
There's nothing aye enduring, 
But God's unchanging love. 


Our hopes are ever reaching 
Out to some future bliss ; 

Our hearts are still beseeching 
Some unknown tenderness ; 

Oh, why this useless longing ” 
Each hour some blessing hath ; 

A thousands joys are thronging 
Around our daily path. 

The far off lights now gleaming, 
May flicker and grow dim, 

The grace so fair in seeming, 
May prove a sceptre grim, 

The good for which we're striving, 
Deformed, may wear a mask, 


ON MYSELF. 


Tus only grant me, that my means may lie For all my use, no luxury. 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high; My garden painted o'er 

Some honor I would have, { With Nature’s band, not Art's; and pleasures yield, 
Not from great deeds, but good alone ; Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 
The unknown are better than ill-known ; 

Rumor can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when ’t depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends 


Thus would I double my life's fading space ; 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race. 
; And in this true delight, 
} These unbought sports, this happy state, 
> I would not fear, nor wish my fate ; 


Books should, not business, entertain the light, 
But boldly say, each night, 


And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 


My house a cottage more 
Than palace ; and should fitting be Or in clouds hide them ; I have lived to-day. 
Cowley. 
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THE CALL. 
‘* How much salary do they offer?’’? asked 
rs. Carroll of her husband, who was sitting 
near her with a letter in his hand. He had 
just communicated the fact that a Parish was 
tendered him in the village of Y—-—, 
a hundred and fifty miles. 


distant 
a little over 

‘The money is your first thought, Edith,” 
said Mr. Carroll, half chidingly, yet with an 
affectionate smile. 

This remark caused a 
the of Mrs. Carroll. 
glancing, did 
which lay three children, 

“Ts it to think 
whom God has given to us ?’’ 

But we must believe that God 


slight flush to 
She replied, 


bed 


pass 


over face 
as she so, towards a on 


of the little ones 


wrong 


“Oh, no! 
who calls us to labor in his vineyard, will feed 
’ 


and our children.’ 
w are we to know that HE calls us, 


both us 
ra i 
ward 
‘I hold the evidence in my hand. This 
Parish ¢ 


Ed- 
’? inquired Mrs. Carroll. 
letter from the vestry of Y m- 
tains the call.’”’ 

‘It may be only the call of man.’’ 

‘Edith !—Edith!—Your faith weak ; 
weak almost as the expiring flame.’’ ‘ 
Will 3 


é 


is 


‘* What do they say in that letter? 
you read it to me.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes.’”? And Mr. Carroll read 

“Rev. anp Dear Srr:—Our Parish 
been for some time without a minister. 
the recommendation of Bishop 
have been led to make you an offer of the vacant 
place. The members of the church, general- 
ly, are in moderate circumstances, and we 
cannot, therefore, offer anything more than a 
moderate living. There is a neat little par- 
to which is attached a small garden, 
for the of the minister. The salary is 
three hundred dollars. You will find the peo- 
ple kind and intelligent, and likewise pre- 
possessed in your favor. The Bishop has spo- 
ken of you warmly. We should like to hear 
from you as early as convenient. 

‘* Very affectionately, X&c.,&c. 


has 
On 
we 


sonage, 


use 


99 


‘‘Three hundred dollars!’’ said Mrs. Car- 


roll, in a disappointed tone. 

“And the parsonage,” added Mr. Carroll, 
quickly. 

‘* Equivalent to sixty or seventy more.” 


“Equivalent to a hundred dollars more, at } 


least.’’ 
‘* We are doing much better here, Edward.”’ 


VoL. xiv.—ll 


HUNDRED 


¢ this sum. 


A YEAR. 


‘True! But are we to look to worldly ad- 


vantage alone ?”’ 

‘* We have a duty to discharge to our chil- 
dren, which, it seems to me, comes before all 
other duties.’’ 

‘* God will take care of these tender lambs, 
Edith, do not fear. He has called me to 
preach His everlasting Gospel, and I have 
Now he points to the 
hold back because 
learned 


heard and answered. 
field of labor, and shall I 
I have not 


the wages are small ? so 


my duty. Though lions stood in the way, I 
would walk in it with a fearless heart. 
afraid. The souls is 
work, and they who are called to 
will not lack for bread.”’ 

‘But, Edward,’’ said the wife, 
voice, ‘‘will it be right for 
path of life blindfolded, as it were ? 
and should we not 


Se not 
a precious 
the 


salvation of 
labor 
in a serious 


us to enter any 


God has 

given us reason for a guide ; 

be governed by its plain dictates ’ 
“We fait} 


walk by faith, Edith, and 
not by sight 


replied Mr. Carroll, in a tone 


must 


that indicated some small measure of impa- 
tience. 

“A true faith, dear said Mrs. 
Carroll tenderly, while a slight suffusion ap- 
peared about her eyes, ‘‘a true faith is ever 
enlightened and guided When 
reason plainly points the way, faith bids us 


husband !”’ 


by reason. 
walk on with unfaltering steps.’’ 

‘‘And does not reason now point the way ?’’ 
asked Mr. Carroll. 

‘*T think not. From our school we receive 
nearly seven hundred dollars; and we have 
not found that sum too large for our support. 
I know that I work very hard, and that I find 
it as much as I can do to keep all things com- 
fortable.”’ 

‘* But remember that we have rent to pay.’ 
Still a little over five hundred 
And the present offer is only 
Edward, we cannot live upon 
And 
not 


’ 


**T know. 
dollars remain. 
three hundred. 
Think of our three children. 
my health, you know, is not good. Iam 
so strong as I was, and cannot go through as 


much.”’ 


The wife’s voice trembled. 
“ Poor, weak doubter !’’ said Mr. Carroll, in 


a tender, yet reproving voice. ‘‘Does not He 


who calls us to this labor know our wants ? 


And is He not able to supply them? Have 
(165) 
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-_—_— . enw ees 


you forgotten that the earth is the Lord’s and ; 
cattle } 


the Whose are the 
upon a thousand hills? Did not God 
Elijah by ravens? Did the widow’s oil 
Be not doubtful, but believing, Edith! 
what if we do have to meet a few hardships, 
? Are 


thereof? 


fullness 


feed 


and endure many privations these 


be counted against the salvation of even one | 


preci« 
laborers are few.’ 

Mrs. Carroll knew her husband well enough 
to be a l that if he believed it to be 
duty to aceept a call from Lapland or the In 
dian Ocean, Yet, so strongly did 


both reason the 


he would go. 


and feeling Oppose con 


templated change, that she could not help ; 


speaking out what was in her mind, 

‘*The day of miracles is past,’’ she replied. 
‘We must not expect God to send us bread 
from he 
rock, if we wander away to 
This Parish of Y 


cannot afford a living to any but a sing! 


water from the 
some barren desert. 
eman, 
but 


and, therefore 
a single man should accept their call. Wait 
longer, Edward. We have every comfort for 
our children, and you are engaged in a highly 
useful employment. When the right fleld for 
ministerial labors offers, God will call you in 
a manner so clear that you need not feel a 


, it seems to me that none 


doubt on the subject.’’ 

‘I feel no doubt now,”’ said Mr. 
“T recognize the of Maker, 
must obey. And I will obey without fear. 
i will be given, and our water sure. 


voice my 
Our bre 
Ah! Ed 


eye to « 


if you could only see with me, 
If you could take up your cross 
hopefu 
would seem all the burden I have to bear ?”’ 
Mrs. Carroll felt the words of her husband 
as a rebuke This silenced all opposition. 
*T know that Iam weak and fearful,’’ 


murmured 


she 
ining her head upon her hus 
ealing her face. ‘' But [ will 


If you feel it to be your 
7 


band, and cor 
try to have courage. 
ept this call, I will go with you, an 


duty toa 
ut may, will not vex your ears by a 


come wh 
complaining word. It was only for our little 
ones that | felt troubled.”’ 

‘*The Lord will provide, Edith. He 


one upon a journey at his own cost, 


never 
sends any 
Fear » 
side. ’ 


The will this, as 


of Mr. Carroll decided in 
in everything else. He 
to accept the call, and did not therefore per- 
y force in his wife’s objection. 


BAW reason 


almost 


ceive ai 
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ern 


fail ? § 

§ 
And $ 
} take place without some natural feelings com- 


2 
to 


a : ; 
us soul? The harvest is great, but the 
i 


H : 
clusive of rent; and no one ¢ 
his 


: 
such unpleasant thoughts 


coming trials and lal 


iven if we go into a wilderness, nor } 


> not keep up her spirits. 
, any assurance for the fu 


> ful spirit of her hus! 


» fidence, and not a rati 


accepted the call to Y 
) 


f y; and walk by my side, how light 
; according to the contr 


and his parishioners are quite 


we have the God of harvest on our 


The school, from which a comfortable liv- 
was given up; an old 
; home and old friends abandoned. Prompt as 
Mr. Carroll had been to accept the call to 
Y————, the process of breaking up did not 


ing had been obtained, 


ing in to disturb him. How he was to sup- 
port his wife and children on three hundred 
dollars, did not exactly appear. It had 
him, annually, the sum of five hundred, ex 
uld that 


But he dismissed 


by 


cost 


affirm 
he had lived extray agantly R 
saying, men 
tally— 

“Away with these sinful doubt 
be faithless, but believir 

As for Mra. Carroll, who felt, in view of the 
she had but lit- 
from the old place 


s’ I will not 


tle strength, the partin 
where she had known so many happy hours, 
she had ever ex 
she would, she could 
e could fee) 
ure—could 
To her the hope- 
i blind 
But, even 
mned herself 
how little 


ide of her 


gave her deeper pain than 
perienced, Strive as 
S) not 


fut not put 


her entire trust in Heaven 
1 seemed 


‘ . ’ ¢ th 


con 


> while she felt thus, she | 
for the feeling, and strove, with 


effect ! to walk sustaining] by the 


> husband, 
Carroll. } 


and } 


THE CHANGE 
1 since Mr. Carroll 

He has prea thed 
That 


i, quarterly, on 


Six months have elapse 


faithfully and labored ntly. was 


And he has re 


, his salary. 


his part. 
the day it became du That was 
ct on the other side. 


His conscience is clear on the seore of duty 4 
as well satisfied 
ull that is required of 
hundred a 


parsonage. : accepted the 
to 


that they have done 
They offered him 
year and the 
offer, and, by that 
be adequate to his wants. If he 


them. 


act, ce ured the living 


was satis 


fled, they were, 
‘*T don’t know how } 


hundred doll irs,’’ some 


matters, would 


about such 


‘* It costs me double that sum 
is no larger than his.’’ 
‘‘They get a great many presents,” would 


his Mr. A 


time 


ed tot 


in all probability, be rep! 
I know, sent them a load of wood 
told me that he 


some 


ago; a Mr. B had 
{ them a quarter of a lamb and a bushel of 


sent 
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Sa 


THREE HUNDRED A YEAR. 


apples. 
nished one little matter and another. I’m 


sure what is given to them will amount to } 


” 


half as much as Mr. Carroll's salary. 
‘‘This makes a difference, of course,”’ i3 
And yet, all told, the 


presents received by the whole family, in use- 


the satisfied answer. 


ful articles, has not reached the value of 


twenty-five dollars during six months. And } 


this has been more than abstracted from them by 
the kind ladies of the parish, who must needs 
visit and take tea with the minister as often 
as convenient. 

Six months had passed since the Rev. Mr. 
Carroll removed to Y————. It was Mid 


, 
Winter; and astormy day closed in with a |} 


stormy night. 


the minister's little study window grew faint 


in the pervading shadows, and he could no 
longer see with sufficient clearness to continue 
writing. So he went down stairs to the room 
in which were his wife and children. The 
oldest child was a daughter, six years of age, 
named Edith, from her mother. Edward, be- 
tween three and four years old, and Aggy, the 
baby, made up the number of Mr. Carroll's 
household treasures. They were all just of 
an age to require their mother’s attention in 
everything. As her husband entered the 
room, Mrs. Carroll said—— 

I can't 


get Aggy out of my arms a minute. It’s 


‘* I'm glad you've come down, dear. 


nearly supper time, and I haven't been able | 


even to put the kettle on the fire. She's very 
fretful.’’ 

Mr. Carroll took the baby. 
a shawl over her head, and taking up an 


His wife threw 


empty bucket from the dresser, was passing 
to the door, when her husband said——— 
“Stop, stop, Edith! you mustn't go for 
Here, take the baby.” 
replied Mrs. Car 


water in this storm. 

“I can go well enough,”’ 
roll, and before her husband could prevent 
her, she was out in the blustering air, with 
the snow flakes driving in her face. 

“Oh, Edith! Edith! Why will you do 
80 ?’’ said her husband, as soon as she came back. 

** It’s as easy for me to go as for you,’’ she 
replied. 

** No it isn’t, Edith. 
If you expose yourself in this way, 


I am strong to what 
you are. 
it will be the death of you.”’ 


Mrs. Carroll shook the snow from her shawl | 


and dress, and brushed it from her shoes, say- 
ing as she did so- 

“Oh, no! a little matter like this wont 
hurt me,” 


' } 
And I have, two or three times, fur- 


The rays which came through | 


. 
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She then filled the tea-kettle, and placed it 
over the fire, after which she set out the table, 

/ and busied herself in getting ready their even- 
ing meal. Meanwhile, Mr. Carroll walked the 
floor with Aggy in his arms, both looking and 
feeling serious, while the two older children 


} amused themselves with a picture book. 


As the reader has probably anticipated, the 
‘living’? (?) at Y—— proved altogether in 
adequate to the wants of Mr. Carroll's family; 
and faith, confidence, and an abstract trust in 
Providence by no means sufficed for its in- 
{ crease. At first, Mrs. Carroll had a servant 

girl to help her in her household duties, as 
‘usual. But she soon found that this would 
not do. A dollar and a quarter a week, and 
the cost of boarding the girl, took just about 


one-third of their entire income. So, after 


the first three months, “‘ help ’’ was dispensed 

with. The washing had to be put out, which 

? cost half a dollar weekly. To get some one 

in the house to iron, would cost as much 

more. So Mrs. Carroll took upon herself the 

} task of ironing all the clothes, in addition to 

} the entire work of the house, and care of her 
three children, 

For three months this hard labor was per- 

} formed - but not without a visible effect. 

''The face of Mrs. Carroll grew thinner; her 

and her 


step lost its lightness, voice its 


cheerful tone. All this her husband saw, and 
saw with intense pain. But there was no 
His income was but three hundred 


a year, and out of that small sum it 


remedy. 
dollars 
was impossible to pay one hundred for the 
wages and board of a girl, and have enough 
left for the plainest food and clothing. There 
All that it was 
in his power to do, was done by Mr. Carroll, to 


was, therefore, no alternative. 
lighten the heavy burdens under which his 
wife was sinking ; but it was only a little, in 
reality, that he could do, and he was doomed 
to see her daily wasting away, and her strength 
departing from her. 

At the time we have introduced them, Mrs. 
Carroll had begun to show some symptoms of 
failing health, that alarmed her husband seri- 
ously. She had taken cold, which was fol- 
lowed by a dry, fatiguing cough, and a more 
than usual prostration of strength. On com- 
ing in with her bucket of water from the well, 
as just mentioned, she did not take off her 
shoes, and brush away the snow that had 
/ been pressed in around the tops against her 
{ stockings, but suffered it to lie there and melt, 
} thus wetting her feet. It was nearly an hour 
} from the time Mr. Carroll came down from 
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his room, before supper was ready. Aggy 
was, by this time, asleep, so that the mother 
could pour out the tea without having, as was 
usually the case, to hold the baby in her 
arms. 

‘‘Ain’t you going to eat anything ?’’ asked 


Mr. 
looked flushed, only sipped a little tea. 


Carroll, seeing that his wife, whose face 
**T don’t feel any appetite,’’ Mrs. 
Carroll. 


**But you'd better try to eat something, 


replied 


dear.”’ 

Just then there was a knock at the door. 
On opening it, Mr. Carroll found a messenger 
with a request for him to go and see a parish 
ioner who was ill, 

‘You can’t go away there in this storm,’’ 
said his wife, as soon as the messenger had 
retired. ‘It’s full a mile off.” 

‘*T must go, Edith,’’ replied the minister. 
“If the distance were many miles instead of 
Duty calls.’ 
And out into the driving storm the minister 


one, it would be all the same. 


went, and toiled on his lonely way through 
the deep 
ferin 


solation in 


snow to reach the bedside of a suf- 
fellow man, who sought spiritual con- 
the 
whose temporal wants he hed, while in health, 
That 
consolation offered, he turned his face home 


hour of sickness from one 


shown but little inclination to supply. 
ward again, and again breasted the unabated 


He found his wife in bed 
unusual for her at ten o’clock—and on laying 


storm. something 
his hand upon her face, discovered that she 
was in a high fever. In alarm, he went for 
the doctor, who declined going out, but sent 
medicine, and promised to come over in the 
morning. 

In the morning Mrs. Carroll was much 
worse, and unable to rise. To dress the chil- 
dren, and get breakfast, Mr. Carroll found to 
be tasks of no very easy performance for him; 
and as soon as they were completed, he called 
in a neighbor to stay with his wife while he 
went in search of some one to come and take 
her place in the family until she was able to 
go about again as usual. 

That time, however, did not soon come. 
Weeks passed before she could even sit up, 
and then she was so susceptible of cold that 
even the slightest draught of air into the room 
affected her, and so weak, that, in attempt- 
ing to mend a garment for one of her chil- 
dren, the exertion caused her 
away. 

When Mrs. Carroll was taken sick, they had 
only fifteen dollars of their quarter’s salary 
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, dence 


to faint » 


~~ ~ Attn tig 


left. It was but two weeks since they had 


received it, yet nearly all was gone, for twen 


ty-five dollars, borrowed to meet expenses 
during the last month of the quarter, had to 
be paid according to promise ; shoes for nearly 
every member of the family had to be pur- 
chased, besides warmer clothing forthemselves 
and children; and several little bills unavoida- 
bly contracted, had to be settled. The extra 
expense of sickness, added to the regular de- 
mand, soon melted away the trifling balance, 


and Mr. Carroll found himself, with his wife 


still unable to leave her room—in fact, scarce 
penniless and almost hope- 
had grown 


his spirits were 


ly able to sit up 
His faith 
was gone 


his confi- 
broken. 
Daily he prayed for strength to bear up; for 


less. weak 


a higher trust in Providence; for light upon 
strength came, no 
light 


need not wonder, 


his dark pathway. But no 


confidence was created, no shone 
And for this we 
It was no day of miracles, as h 
He had, as too 


for sustenance in a field of labor 


upon 
his way. 
is wife had fore- 
warned him, many do, hoped 
where reason 
could find no well-grounded hope. He knew 
that he 1 three hundred a 
year; yet he had accepted the offer, in the 


could not live or 
vain hope that all would come out well. 
The last the hand of the un- 


happy minister, and at 


shilling left 
least six weeks re 

mained before another quarter's salary became 
due. He could not let his family starve; so, 
after much thought, he finally determined to 
call the vestry together, frankly state his case, 
and tell his brethren that it was impossible for 
him to live on the smal! sum they allowed. 

A graver meeting of the vestry of Y—— 
parish had not for a long time taken place. 
As for an increase of salary, that was declared 
They had 
never paid any one over three hundred dol- 
had always 


to be out of the question entirely. 


lars, which, with the parsonage, 
been considered a very liberal compensation. 
Mr. Carroll, and 
a quarter’s salary. But 
all increase They 
knew the people would not hear to it. The 
meeting then broke up, and the official mem- 
bers of the church walked gravely away, while 
Mr. Carroll went home, feeling so sad and dis- 
pirited, that he almost wished that he could 
die. 

The Parish of Y—— was not rich; though 
six hundred dollars could have been paid to a 
minister with as little inconvenience to the 
members as three hundred. But the latter 
sum was considered ample; and much sur- 


They were very sorry for 
would advance him 
out of the 


was question. 
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prise was manifested when it was found that 
the new minister asked for an increase, even 
before the first year of his engagement had 
expired. 

The 
pale, her cheeks so thin, nor her eyes 50 
the 


face of his wife 


sunken, to minister, as when he 


home from this mortifying and disheartening 
One of those present 


meeting of the vestry. 


was the very person he had gone a mile to } 


visit on the night of the snow storm, and he 
had more to say that hurt him than any of 
the rest. 

‘* Edith,” said Mr. Carroll, taking the thin 
hand of his wife, as he sat down by her, and 
looked sadly into her face, ‘‘ we must leave 


” 


here. 


‘Must we? she asked, without 


Why?” 
evincing very marked surprise. 
‘* We cannot live on three hundred a year.”’ 
‘Where will we go?f’’ 
‘Heaven only knows! cannot re- 


But we 


main here !"’ 

And as the minister said this, he bowed his 
head until his face rested upon the arm of his 
wife. He tried to hide his emotion, but Edith 
knew that tears were upon the cheeks of her 
husband. 

THE SEQUEL. 

Just one year has elapsed, since Mr. Carroll 
accepted the call from Y——. It has been a 
year of trouble, ending in deep afiliction. 

When the health of Mrs. Carroll yielded 
under her too heavy burdens, it did not come 
back again. 
after the first brief rallying of her system, un- 


Steadily she continued to sink, 


til it became hopelessly apparent that the time 


She was 


of her departure was near at hand. 
too fragile a creature to be thrown into the po- 
sition she occupied. Inheriting a delicate 
constitution, and raised with even an unwise 
tenderness, she was no fitted to 


with only three hundred a year 


more be a 


pastor's wife, 


to live upon, than a Summer flower is to take | 
This her ; 


the place of a hardy Autumn plant. 
husband should have known, and taken into 


the account, before he decided to accept the | 


call from Y 


When it was found that Mrs. Carroll, after ; 


partially recovering from her first severe at- 


tack, began gradually to sink, a strong inter- | 
; of course, considered the sum as much asa 


est in her favor was awakened among the la- 


dies of the congregation, and they showed } 


her many kind attentions. But all these at- 


tentions, and all this kindness, did not touch ! 
} sistent with the office he held, which required 


the radical disability under which she was 


HUNDRED 


4 
‘ ° 
suffering. 


had never looked so } 
} do in the care of her children, and in neces- 


2 
came 
‘ 


‘ as good sermons, 
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A YEAR. 
They did remove her too 
heavy weight of care and labor, All the help 
in her family that she felt justified in employ- 


not 


was a girl between fourteen and fifteen 


ing, 
years of age, and this left so much for her to 


sary household duties, that she suffered all 
the time from extreme physical exhaustion. 
In the just conviction of the error he had 
committed, and while he felt the hopelessness 
Mr. been 


leave 


Carroll, as has 


Vea 


of his condition, 


seen, resolved to immediately. 


’ This design he hinted to one of the members 


of his church. 

‘*You engaged with us for a year, did you 
not ’’’ inquired the member, 

That settled the question in 
of the unhappy He 
more to any one on the subject of his income, 
But his mind 


the mind 


minister. said no 
or about leaving the parish. 
was made up not to remain a single day after 
his contract had expired. If in debt 
he knew he must be, he would free 
from the incumbrance by selling a 
Meantime, 


at the 
time, as 
himself 
part of his household furniture. 
his liveliest fears were aroused for his wife, as 
symptom after sympton of a rapid decline 
showed themselves. That he did not preach 
nor Visit as freely among his 
parishioners during the last three months of 
matter 


the time he remained at Y——, is no 


of surprise. Some, more considerate than the 


but others complained, 
minister No 
had too much at home to fill his 


rest, excused him; 
even to the 
Mr. Carroll 
heart, to leave room for a troubled pulsation 
on 


himself. matter. 


on this account. Le was conscience clear 
the score of obligation to his parishioners. 
At last, and this before the year had come 


to its close, the drooping wife and mother 
to her bed, never again to leave it until 
We will not 


pain the reader by any details of the affecting 


it 
took 
carried forth by the mourners. 


scenes attendant upon the last few weeks of 
her mortal life, nor take him to the bedside 
of the dying one, in the hour that she passed 
away. To state the fact that she died, is 
enough, and painful enough. 

For all this, it did not occur to the people 
of Y—— that, in anything, they had been 
lacking. They had never given but three 
hundred a year to a minister, and, as a matter 


As for keep- 
ing a clergyman in luxury, and permitting 
him to get rich, they did not think it con- 


reasonable man could expect. 
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self-denial, and a renouncing of the world. 


As to how he could live on so small a sum, 


that was a question rarely asked, and when } 


presented, was put to rest by some back- 
handed kind of an answer, that left the mat- 
ter as much in the dark as ever. 
Notwithstanding the deep waters of afllic- 
tion through which Mr. Carrell was required 


ME MAGAZINE. 


{ the year. 


Of this, you paid three hundred, 
and he two hundred dollars.’ 
**T don’t understand you, Bishop,’’ said 
one. 

‘Plainly, then, he was in debt at the end 
of the year, two hundred dollars, for articles 


necessary for the health and comfort of his 


{ family, to pay which he has sold a large part of 


to pass, his Sabbath duties were but once { 
omitted, and that on the day after he had | 
looked for the last time upon the face of his } 


lost one. Four Sabbaths more he preached, 
and then, in accordance with notice a short 
time previously given, resigned his pastoral 
charge. There were many to urge him with 
great earnestness not to leave them; but a 
year’s experience enabled him to see clearer 


than he did before, and to act with greater de- 


cision. In the hope of retaining him, the 
vestry strained a point, and offered to make 
the salary three hundred and fifty dollars. 
But much to their suprise, the liberal offer 
was refused, 

It happened that the Bishop of the Diocese 
came to visit Y—— a week before Mr. Carroll 
intended taking his departure with his mo- 


{ or thirty dollars apiece. 
) stances, my friends, be assured that the charge 


' ficed. 


therless children, for his old home, where a } 


church had been offered him in connexion with 
a school. To him, three or four prominent 
members of the church complained that the 
minister was mercenary, and looked more to 
the loaves and fishes than to the duty of sav- 
ing souls. 


‘* Mercenary!” 


said the Bishop, with a strong 
expression of surprise. 
‘« Yes, mercenary,’’ repeated his accusers. 
‘** So far from it,’’ said the Bishop, warmly, 
“‘ he has paid more during the year, for sup 
porting the Gospel in Y——, than any five 
men in the parish put together.”’ 
** Mr. Carroll has |’? 
‘‘How much do you give?” 
one. 
“IT pay ten dollars pew rent, and give ten 
extra, besides,’’ was the answer. 


addressing 


‘‘And you,’’ speaking to another, 
‘The same.’’ 

** And you ?”’ 

** Thirty dollars in all.”’ 


‘* While,”’ said the Bishop, speaking with 


increased warmth, ‘‘ your minister gave two } 


hundred dollars.”’ 

This, of course, took them greatly by sur- 
prise, and they asked for an explanation. 

‘*It is given in a few words,’ 
Bishop. 


’ returned the ? 


“It cost him, though living in a 


most frugal manner, five hundred dollars for | 


his furniture. He was not working for him- 
self, but for you, and, therefore, actually paid 
two hundred dollars for the support of the 
Gospel in Y——, while you paid but twenty 


Under these circum- 


, of being mercenary comes with an exceeding 


bad grace. Nor is this all that he has sacri- 
An insufficient income threw upon his 
wife duties beyond her strength to bear, and 
she sunk under them, 
ward in time, and lightened these duties by a 


Had you stepped for- 


; simple act of justice, she might still be living 


to bless her husband and children! Three 
hundred a year, for a man with a wife and 
three children, is not enough, and you know 
it, my brethren! Not one of you could live 
on less than double the sum 

This rebuke came with a stunning force 


upon the ears of men who had expected the 


” 


Bishop to agree with them in their complaint, 
and had its effect. On the day Mr. Carroll 
left the village, he received a kind and sympa* 
thetic letter from the official members of the 
church, enclosing the sum of two hundred 
dollars. The first impulse of his natural feel- 
ings was to return the enclosure, but reflec- 
such an act would be 


tion showed him that 


wrong; and so he retained it, after such ac- 
knowledgments as he deemed the occasion re- 
quired, 

Back to his old home the minister went, 
but with feelings, how different, alas! from 
he had for 
Y——. The people among whom he had la- 
bored for a year, felt as if they had amply 
paid him for all the service he bad rendered ; 


those experienced on leaving 


in fact, had overpaid him, as if money, doled 


, out grudgingly, could compensate for all he 


had sacrificed and suffered, in his effort to 


' break for them the Bread of Life. 


Here is one of the phases of ministerial 
life, presented with little ornament or attrac- 


tiveness. There are many other phases more 


? pleasant to look upon, and far more flattering 


to the good opinion we are all inclined to en- 
tertain of ourselves. But it is not always 
best to look upon the fairest side. The cold 
reality of things it is needful that we should 
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The parish of Y—— does 
And Mr. 


Carroll is not the only man who has suffered 


sometimes see. 


not, by any means, stand alone. 


wrong from the hands of those who called ! 
5 


him to minister in spiritual things, vet ne 


glected duly to provide for the natural and 


necessary wants of the body. 


FORSAKEN. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Sue stands alone beneath the withered vine 
Which o'er the garden trellis used to twine, 
Bearing the purple cups of embryo wine ; 

Now Autumn's hand has torn away the leaves, 
Gathered their ripeness in the year’s full sheaves, 
And cast their greenness on the careless breeze 


But little more than childish in her years, 

Her soft blue eyes wet with a woman's tears, 
Her girlish brow crowned with a woman's fears ; 
The last of kin—last of a haughty race, 

The blood of princes mantling in her face, 

Her slight form rounded with a royal grace. 


Alone! behind her strangers tread the halls 
Where once their kindred held their courtly balls, 
And golden Jamps flashed up the stained walls! 
Cast out from all the music-voices light 

Which from the windows stir the silent night, 
Where maidens dance in robes of bridal white 


Alone! before her beats the sullen tide 
Of the great world-heart’s throb of busy pride ; 


Where shall hershrinking form sink down and hide? § 


Shall she crave pity at the stranger's gate, 
Where once she ruled in calm and gracious state ? 


? 


Or cast herself out on the waves of Fate 


“NOT 


Taene’s a Spirit sly, with oily tongue, 
Who waits at the infant’s side, 
And he lingers about the aged or young, 
And he enters the home of pride ; 
‘Cross his shoulders he carries a dangerous net, 
And the name of this Spirit is old ‘‘ Not Yet.”’ 


Go, go to thy work, dull sluggard, go ; 

But the sluggard he languidly answers, ‘‘ No, no; 
0'er past mishaps I would grieve and fret ; 

Then speak of my work—Not yet ; not yet.’ 


The tiniest insect that creeps on the earth, 
Toils for his food each day ; 


} A crown whose radiance lights the starry sky 
? The suffering claim God's holiest love and care ! 


The green grave shuts her loved ones from her sight 
The sire who fell in last year’s serried fight, 


Toiling for God, and his dear country’s right, 


} The mother with her pale hands on her breast, 


Two noble brothers in the dreamless rest, 


, Filling one grave far to the prairied West 


Lover and friend put from her far away, 
(For false friends leave us at the set of day, 
When Want’s grim shadows cloud our rugged way 


Sweet mourner, give to God thy sacred trust ; 


Quit weeping o'er thy hopes, dead in the dust, 
And lay up treasures free from earthly rust ' 


$ There is a crown awaiting thee on high ; 
> A crown unstained by one heart-crushing sigh 


His sovereign arm is round them everywhere, 
Keeping them back from many a spreading snare ! 


In memory of His own temptation-hour, 

When was withheld all aid and helping power, 
And jeers and jibes were His most shameful dower, 
He pities those who've worn the coronet 

Made of the thorns that once his brow beset, 


> And He has promised such He'll not forget ! 


YET.” 


But thou, dull sluggard, thou know’st not the worth 
Of the hours that thou idlest away ; 

Then, quick to thy work in earnest set! 

But the sluggard he answers, ‘‘ Not yet; not yet ; 

To spurn your advice I should deeply sorrow ; 

But I'll think of my work—to-morrow, to-morrow.’ 


** Go, go to the ant,’’ the wise man hath said ; 
** Go, go to the ant,’’ and thou’lt see 
How the smallest insect earns his bread, 
Ere he eats it greedily ; 
Nor is he entrapped in that hated net, 
Borne by the Spirit, old ‘‘ Not Yet.’”’ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Jessie had spoken the truth. 
was a ‘‘ grand man;’’ a man whose cast of 
character would have suited some heroic age ; 
the Elizabethan for instance, and he would 
have stood high with the Raleighs and Syd- 
neys, the Cecils and Hookers, the Spensers 
and Johnsons, whose ‘‘life grew up with the 
life of England.’’ 
earlier times, might have been the counsellor 


and ruled nations, but neither time 


youn 


of kings, 
nor cireumstance had developed the heroic 
elements of his character, so that men knew 
him only as a subtle dialectician, an eloquent 
who united to these that grace of 
that fine of manner 


with all his condensation and reserve, 


reasouel! 
beat magnetism 
which, 
won the hearts of men, 

ite was wholly unlike Jessie ; 
Ideali 
predominated with her, his faculties were all 
no 


while 


for 
ty, and its accompanying characteristics 
well balanced, masculine, massive, with 
very prominent tendency in one direction. 
But 

tian ; one who recognized God, and his own 
relations to eternity, in every act of his life. 


He believed that all 


: . . . t 
should condense into fixed religious princi- 
> grand 


and that no man could rely upon his 
‘informed by vital 


ples,” 
own heart, who was not 


aid without and above himself,’’ 


But that strength of will, that still self-re- $ 


liance, which makes the few Kings of the 


many, might have been read in the domina- | 


Yet 
the strong, grave mouth was susceptible, ex- 
pressive, and full of the faculty of 
ment, as were the iridescent eyes, now crystal- 


tion of the upper lip over the under, 


ine, now lambent. 
Mrs. Lawrence cultivated 
adroitness in which few excelled her, the ao- 


quaintance of the young authoress. She had 


taste and tact enough to conceal the motive | 


which incited her to do this, and Jessie always 
had a fancy for bright, vivacious natures, and 
reciprocated the little lady’s cordiality. 

Jessie was frequently thrown into Garrett's 
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AND 


se heart resides some effluence of Wi 


Garrett Earle § 
- in 
{ apart, had it not been 
; mouvring of 
) siderably aided and abetted by Jessie’ 


Garrett Earle, in $ 


} pain and 
ve all this, Garrett Karle was a Chris- 


‘kindly impulses $ 


enjoy- | 


with that social } 


{ 
H 

‘ woman, 
’ youth’s dreams, but of his manhood’s. 


SEE. 


F. TOWNSEND, 


low ne tone of the ‘ Eternal 
CARLYLE 


’ society, but both were proud and sensitive to 


each 


interest took 
kept them further 


a fault, and it is likely the 


the other, would have 


for the cautious ma- 
cone 


host 


Mrs. who was 


Lawrence, 


and hostess. 
Garrett would have recoiled from the 
thought that Jessie should suppose he laid the 
slightest claim to her society on account of 
the service he had rendered her; but Anita 
took very good care that he should be placed 
in a position which rendered his attentions a 
simple matter of courtesy. 

So, visits were constantly interchanged be- 
twixt the families, and little companies to par- 
ties and lectures frequently improvised. 
Anita soon acquainted Jessie with the promi- 
nent facts in her friend’s life, of the rash mar 
when he was but a boy, and of all the 
tilis 


could not fail to enlist the interest and sympa- 


riage 
misery which followed, and 
thy of a woman like Jessie Rowe. 

Then each heart was an echo to the other, 
and they could not be thrown so frequently 
together without their souls faltering back 
pressures long before their hands did this. 
to listen to the 
and noble which alike 


, stimulated and inspired her, to compare his 


She loved sit still, and 


sentiments 


thoughts with the common places of other 
men, as they echoed through ‘‘the resound- 
ing recesses of her soul,’’ and in turn he, too, 
sat silent and enchanted when that pale face 
> kindled up into wondrous beauty, and the 
Genius of Jessie Rowe illuminated and glori- 
fled his subject, flushing it all over with rich 
fancies woven in the marvellous loom of her 
Imagination, 

Jessie’s romance was chastened and sobered 
by sharp actualities, but serene on the moun- 
tain tops of her soul, fed by springs deeper 
and purer than in her first youth, slept the 
Helicon of her life. And Garrett Earle looked 

on her, and felt that, in that little, soft-voiced 
the incarnation, not of his 


Still 


dwelt 





WAIT 
om 
he had no thoughts of taking her to be his 
wife, for Mra, Raymond was acquainted with 
Jessie's early engagement, and discerning 
with her quick intuition Garrett's 
her had Anita of 
truth, hoping that it not too late, and 


though the latter was altogether too sanguine 


interest in 


wuest, she informed 


was 
her 


to relinquish her projects, she had, with 


usual impulsiveness, confided the whole to < 


Garrett, 
Jessie had 
but she believed, as 


ceased to remember Dudley 


Leighton ; 
apt to, that this early disappointment had ex 


hausted her affections; that she could never 


bestow upon any man a feeling stronger than « 


friendship. And Garrett Earle believed, too, 


that in this world she was not for him, but : 
¢ if it will be of any value to anybody ! 


the knowledge of her 


given 


he thanked God for 
that it had 


whose 


been him to behold a wo 


man life was consecrated by 


and sanctified by religion; a woman 


great work was to ennoble humanity, and yet | 


who, in all her daily walk and conversation, § 


Ideal which God had set 
would 
And 


led 
her, and 
the 


the 
who, knowing it 


atruy after 
before 
still be 


so Garrett Ea 


not, 


uardian angel of his life. 


fu 
Le 

} 
ri 


fold changes of her voice, until he knew to | 


what key note her feelings were set, by hear 


ing her speak, and to 


which rose and set in her face, until her soul ; 
§ termine the expression of 


lay like an open book before him. 


The Winter wore away, and it was among ¢ 


its very last days that Garrett entered Mr. | 


Raymond's parlor, in order to accompany Mrs, 
Lawrence home, she having passed the day 
with the ladies. 

‘You've no idea what a grand spectacle 
outside,’’? addressing the trio around 


‘*T never saw the Northern lights in 


there is 
the fire. 
such vivid brilliancy as I did just now; great 
fans and banners of silver on a groundwork of 
deep, clear blue. Do just go to the front door, 
and see for yourself.” 

‘‘T can’t,’’ answered Anita, shrugging her 
pretty shoulders. ‘‘I’m not one of the sub- 
lime struck kind like you and Jessie, you 
know. But I’ve got some gossip I want to 
electrify Mrs. Raymond with, while you two 
go and rhapsodize.”’ 

It was indeed a grand spectacle ; the sky 
was embossed with great waves of lambent 
silver, and the twain on the doorsteps stood 
still, admiring, rejoicing in it, not by word or 
sign, but by silence. 


This, at last, the gentleman broke. ‘‘I fear, 


AND 


the 


women are 80 ¢ 


Genius, § 


whose é 


e learned to interpret the mani- ¢ 


watch the thoughts ; 


girl, Jessie Rowe, to think of it again.’ 
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‘ Miss Rowe, you’re allowing your shaw] to drop 


too loosely. Pilgrims though we are, at the 
shrine of beauty, we mustn’t forget that it’s 
a very cold night.” 

‘Ts it? 
of it.’’ 

‘*It’s well I am here, then, to do so for you. 
We had best go in.”’ 

“Oh, not quite yet, please, Mr. E 


I was so absorbed, I never thought 


irle,’’ in 
that pleading way that was just like a little 
child's; that 
take her, and fold her up close to his heart. 


way which made him long to 


**But you are shivering now. I fear you 


may take your death cold, if you stay 


longer,’’ 


“And 
’ turning toward the door, 


life a second 
“T wonder 


"oP 


you mean to save my 


tithe, 

She had a habit, probably contracted by 
her lonely, introverted life at home, of speak- 
ing aloud her inward thoughts. Her hearer 
was an impulsive man, and somehow those 
softly spoken words struck down a sharp pain 
He put his hand out witha 


though to 


into his heart. 


movement, as avert some 


quick 


- sudden blow from her head. 


‘* Don’t say that. Little woman, you don’t 
know what a value there is in your life !’ 

She looked up in her startled, wondering 
way, but she did not speak, and though they 
had come into the hall now, he could not de- 
Mrs. 


Lawrence, however, on her return, rallied the 


face. 


her 
girl for the blushes which the winds had bit- 
ten in her cheeks. 

“ Of course he didn’t mean anything,’’ she 
“Tt was a 
might 
have paid me, and you’re a very ridiculous 


murmured to herself that night. 
general compliment which any man 


But nevertheless, Jessie Rowe did think of 
it, and of the tones, too, for despite himself, 


‘ a tender significance had crept into the voice 


of Garrett Earle, and there came and wandered 


> a faint, sweet air through the girl’s slumbers 


that night. 

It was early in April that there came a sud- 
den summons from Beachwood to Jessie Rowe. 
Her grandmother had been seized with another 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and the physicians 
thought that she could not survive more than 
aweek, The old woman was very anxious to 
see her grandchild again, and she set at once 
about making preparations for her return. 

The evening before her departure, Garrett 
Earle called in to deliver a message from Mrs. 
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tended departure the next day. 


Wylde, the family not having heard of her in- } 


} 


He found Jessie quite alone, for Mr. and } 


Mrs. Raymond had an imperative call from 


home that evening, and the children had gone $ 


to a small party. 
known quite how precious Jessie was to him, 
until he found that she must leave him. 
‘‘And do you go all alone, Miss Rowe ?” 
“All. Mr. Raymond would accompany me, 
but I know it would be inconvenient to him- 
now, and I have insisted that he 
shall not. It’s only a day’s journey, and I am 
acquainted with the captain of the boat.’ 
‘‘And when do you return ?”’ 
‘Probably not until next Autumn at the 
You know the warm days are close 


self just 


soonest. 
at hand.” 

‘* But I should think you’d be lonely away 

off in that little country village, which I am 
certain can offer you no congenial society !’’ 
? and there came a look 
of sad patience over her face. ‘‘ But I have 
my books, and the hills, and the sea, for com- 
panions ; then I have tried to conquer the In- 
evitable by enduring it.’’ 

‘ But for a temperament like yours, loneli- 
ness must be a terrible thing !”’ 

‘* Well, I try to think God knows best about 
that; you know that we can tuke anything if 
we are certain He sends it.” 

**T know ;”’ they lapsed into silence. He 
looked at her as she sat there, a little lay fig- 
ure, her hands in her lap, her head drooping 
forward, and her face drooping forward too, 
into a sort of touching sadness, and then the 
thought came across him that she was going 
away, and he should not see her again for a 
long time, and his heart beat against the 
thought madly. And at that moment there 
sprang up in the soul of Garrett Earle a yearn- 
ing to tell Jessie Rowe how he loved her. 

He had no hope that his affection would be 
responded to, for he believed her heart was 
buried in a sepulchre of its first love; but he 
knew that she would receive the gift gently 
and reverently, and he thought it might comfort 
her some to know that she had inspired such 
an affection in the heart of a man whom she 


‘lam, sometimes ;’ 


respected. 

“ Miss Rowe, I have a story to tell you—one 
I never told to a human being before. Shall 
we be alone for the next hour ?’’ 

“‘IT think so; Mr. and Mrs. Raymond will 
hasten back, but I shall not look for them for 
the next hour and a half.’’ 


The gentleman listened } 


with a calm face to the news, but he had not { than she had promised to be to his mother 
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So Garrett Earle commenced the story of 
his life. He spoke of his mother, and of the 
faint memories of her love which clung like 
sweet fragrances around his heart. Then he 
went on to tell of his happy boyhood and 
youth, and how Mrs. Wylde had been more 


in her dying hours, and of the tacit engage- 
ment which existed betwixt Anita and him- 
self, 

Delicately, and respectfully, too, as of one 
who had borne his name, and who slept in her 
early grave, did he speak of Helen Ash, tak- 


} ing all the blame to his rashness that he could, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and accusing himself of base ingratitude to- 
ward the friend of his mother. 

He touched briefly, too, on that awful awak- 
ening which had made a man of him—of the 
subsequent interview with his wife, and of 
his immediate journey to Europe. 

Then followed the loss of all his property, 
which came upon him in a moment, the labo- 
rious voyage to South America, and his life 
there, without hope or joy in the world, witha 
wife whom he neither loved nor respected, and 
with nothing but his books to save him from 
madness. 

Jessie Rowe’s face had drooped nearer to 
the man’s as she listened, and the uncon- 
scious tears were falling fast on her hands, At 
the pitiful story of his blighted youth, and 
twice she interrupted him quickly. 

“And you never told this woman—your 
wife, by word or deed, that you loved her!” 

“Never! I caress or love that 
which I could not respect.” 

** But it must have been terrible—terrible, 
She shuddered. 


Anyway I 


not 


could 


to the heart of a woman.”’ 

“T do not think she suffered. 
could not act a lie.’’ 

‘*No, you did right,’? and Jessie Rowe 
looked reverently at the man. Did not her 
soul clasp hands with his at these words, so 
often her own in speaking of men; ‘‘she could 
not love what she did not respect.” 

And then Garrett Earle went on to tell of 
Helen’s death, in which was more hope than 
in her life, of the sudden fortune which fol- 
lowed some private commercial speculations, 
of his return to his native land, a man soft- 
ened and chastened by hardship and disci- 
pline, and whose deep sense of duty had been 
expanded ‘‘into living and practical enthusi- 
asm, by a sincere religious experience.”’ 

And afterward the man told to his breath- 
less hearer the secret of his life—how, at last, 
he had found, when thirty-two years had borne 
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form him his youth, the woman of his heart’s 
long-seeking—the woman upon whose face he 


never expected to look, unless it might be in } 
> weeks after Jessie’s return, and somewhere in 


the presence of the angels of God, and whom 
he prayed daily,if it were God’s will, he might 
meet there, knowing that she could not be his 
on earth. 

Was it a pang, cutting deep into her heart, 
that had given that death pallor to the cheeks 
of Jessie Rowe? She only said one word, lean- 
ing eagerly forward, 

“ Why tf’ 

‘ Because her heart was given to another, 
one unworthy of her, long years before 1 met 
her, and to love once, with such a woman, is 
to love forever. 
mourning for her all the days of my life, I 
bless God that mine eyes have beholden, that 
my heart has recognized her.” 

She did not reply, and betwixt their silence 
there came no sound but the faint ticking of 
the clock on the mantle. 

‘Shall I tell you her name—this crowned 
queen who sits in the palace of my heart, and 
whom my soul delights to honor ?”’ 

“Tf you will. 

‘* Her name is Jessie Rowe !”” 

She sprang up from her seat, and stood be- 
fore him ; the tears hung still on her cheeks, 
and she cried out in a voice of mingled agony 


” 


and joy, 
‘Say it again—oh, say it again !”’ 


‘* Her name is Jessie Rowe !”’ 


She put out her arms; in an instant the | 
{ to vex and annoy you.’’ 


truth dazzled down into his soul; he could 


ND SEE. 


‘ 
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an anxious, appealing expression, which 
could not understand. 

One evening, however—it was nearly two 


; the middle of, April—the old woman roused up 
suddenly, from a long slumber, and called in 


(PPPs 


But though I shall go } 


aaa, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 
not speak, but he leaned forward, and drew { 


her close, close to his heart, and the stranger 
intermeddleth not with their joy! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


quite a natural tone to Jessie, who was writ- 
ing by her bedside. 

‘‘l’ve had somethin’ on my mind that I 
want to say to you, Jessie.” 

‘But Graudma, I’m afraid you're not 
strong enough to talk any.’’ It was falling 
into twilight, and Jessie could not see the old 
woman’s face. 

** Yes, I feel better now, Jessie, and maybe 
I shan’t have another chance, for there’s no 
tellin’ how soonI may be called. I've 
thought a great deal more than I’ve said, fer 
the last three or four years, since I’ve grown 
feeble like, and had more time to reflect on 
my life. And Jessie it’s troubled me a heap, 
to think I wasn’t more considerin’ when you 
was a child, and I fust married your Grandpa. 
I didn’t understand you, and I know I was 
full o’ frettin’, and fault findin’, and scoldin’ ; 
it was my nat’ral disposition partly I s’pose, 
and partly because I was so plagued and both- 
ered to get along, and then Hezekiah’s 
wrong doin’s almost broke my heart; the 
Lord have mercy upon him wherever he is this 
day.”’ 

‘Oh, well, Grandma, don’t think any- 
thing more about those old times, they’re all 
passed now, and I know you had a great deal 


‘*T sartin did, Jessie, but that wasn’t any 
excuse for givin’ way as I did, and layin’ the 


$ blame on your shoulders, cause you was a 


Jessie had entertained strong hopes that her 


Grandmother’s illness might not prove so dan- 


gerous as her friends anticipated; but these | 
were put to flight on her first glance at the old } 


pallor which is ‘‘ the shadow of death.”’ 
She was quite overcome at seeing her grand- 
child again, and could scarcely bear to have 


Rowe ; and I said a great many hard things to 
your poor old Grandpa about his family, that 
I'd given the world to recall after he was dead.’’ 

‘*Well, Grandma, you worked early and 
late, beyond your strength, to make him com- 
fortable, and when he completely broke down, 


woman, whose face wore that unmistakeable ¢ and he was helpless as a little child, no hus- 


band ever had a more faithful, devoted wife 


} than you were,’’ and the tears ran softly down 


} Jessie’s cheeks. 


her out of her sight, though she was too ill 


for much conversation—indeed the physicians 
interdicted this. Jessie was somewhat at- 
tached to her grandmother, as we naturally 
are to those with whom much of our lives 


} when I go out into the dark. 


“‘T thank you for that, Jessie. It’ll be very 
comfortin’ to me to think o’ them words, 
I’ve asked God 


) @ great many times to forgive me for all my 


have been thrown, and she was greatly dis- ‘ 
} Jessie, when she’s gone.” 


tressed at the old woman’s sufferings. 


But each day she failed perceptibly, and her } 


eyes wonld follow Jessie about the room with 


failin’s and shortcomin’s, and I hope you won’t 
carry a hard feeling toward your old grandma, 


“Oh, not one—not one, Grandma,” leaning 
down and kissing the sick woman’s forehead, 
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and a chill went to the girl’s heart, it was so | 


cold. 

‘*Grandma, you mustn't talk any more.”’ 

“ Well, I feel like taking another nap,’’ her 
It was quite 


voice sounded faint and hollow. 


lark now, and Jessie went to the stairs 
led Sim’s wife in some alarm. 
e Sage came hurrying up stairs witha 
Grandmother Rowe lay so still that 
thought at had fallen 
ep, but as the light flashed 
y saw it had settled into a still rigi- 


firet she into a 


over her 


ch is never the slumber of the liv- 


rhey bent over her in trembling anxiety a 
moment, then Maggie's lips cried out sharply, 
that which sooner or later must be said of all 

s, the omega of all gladness, and beauty, 

ry, which the earth has ever seen, “She 


** Well, now, Jessie, I am completely beat 
up! You don’t mean to say you're goin’ 
to be married one o’ these days ?’’ and in her 
great amazement, Mrs. Price came very near 
dropping a large stone pot filled with yeast, in 
process of fermentation. 

‘*T expect I shall, God willing ;” the shadow 
of a smile skirted her lips. 

“And you never told me a word about it till 
this blessed morning! 1 can’t make up the 
idea very well, Jessie.”’ 
**Oh, you will, when you get accustomed to 
I should have told you before this, if it 


” 


it 
‘t been for Grandma's death. 


‘* Well, one thing, | hope he’s worthy on 
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$ he can afford no more, 
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you, Jessie Rowe, and to say a man’s that, is ‘ 


sayin’ the highest thing one can for him ; 


will see to my wardrobe, 


but somehow I al’ays thought you'd never ; 


take to anybody again.”’ 
‘‘And you thought as I did, my dear friend ; 
I know 


now into whose hands I shall confide myself, 


but God has taught me differently ; 


out, 
is that to 


that in you that must have 


But about the weddin’ 


come any- 


how. when 
be ?’”’ 


‘* Somewhere about the lastof June, I fancy. 


account of Grandma's 
death; but Garrett says that so many of our 
upart other that 


especially as we don’t 


from each 


” 

‘*It was a sudden engagement, I take it, 
Jessie.’’ 

‘* Yes, but then aud to 
ward each other, so it didn’t take long for a 
mutual that 
expression which told at 


we h been growing 


recognition,”’ with introverted 


one once she was 
speaking to herself. 
Mrs, Price looked a but she 


took it for granted that all Jessie said con- 


ttle mystified ; 
quintessence of wisdom. 
** What's the reason he hasn’t been up here 
po 

‘* He has been en 
business transactions which required his person- 
There 


"ite 
covering a large part o 


ized in some important 
al supervision. is a prospect of his re- 
f the property which he 


lost in his early youth, owing to the rascality 


of the two agents with which it was intrusted.”’ 
** You don’t say so, now? I'm glad of that, 
for your sake.”’ 

**7T do not need it ; 


’ 


we shall be rich enough 
without it.’ 

‘*That’s like a poetess, for all the world. 
Have you made any arrangements with regard 
to the wedding ?’ 

** Not It 
coming off here at Beachwood, some pleasant 
My New York 
be, and I shall appoint 


many. is to be a quiet affair, 


Summer evening. friends in 


you to preside over all the domestic arrange- 
ments.’’ 


Mrs. Price’s black eyes sparkled, as pyramids 


> of wedding cake rose in snowy visions before 


and my only trouble is, that Iam so little } 


worthy of him.”’ 


** Well, I guess you’re the only one that'll } 


feel any special anxiety in that quarter. But 
somehow, Jessie, it kinder goes agin my feel- 
in’s to give you toanybody; I al’ays reckoned 
I had about the best claim to you of any- 
body on this earth.” 

you have, Mrs. 
proved it by constant care and kindness, ever 
since those dark, dark days of my girlhood, and 


‘* So 


Price, for you have 


*T’ll see all 
You know I al’ays was fust rate at a 
bride’s loaf.’’ 
‘*T know it, and I shall expect that you'll 


her. them things are bunkum, 


Jessie, 


surpass yourself on mine. But it’s growing 


’ dark,’ glancing toward her shawl. 


“‘Oh, don’t think of goin’ yet, Jessie; stay 
to tea, and Enos’!! carry you over when he 


‘ comes in from droppin’ potatoes.’’ 


‘*Not to-night, thank you. The day is so 


) beautiful, that I want to have one of my old 


I sometimes think I owe all 1 am, or shall be, to } 


you.”” 


“Don't speak of that, Jessie; there was $ 


walks through the woods and over the hills, 
and fancy I am the little Jessie Rowe of long 
ago.’ 

Mrs. Price did not demur farther, but she 
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} : 
| such a good wife, and them two smart, hand- 


. } . . 
slender figure as it moves slowly down the } some children ; but, after all, there’s Abbie 


road; for the sweet face of May is lifted up on , my little girl, Abbie | 
{ Jessie put her hand over her eyes to hide 


standsin the front door, and watches the small, 


the hills, and the voice of her singing is in } 
the valleys. ithe swift tears which followed the bright 
} young vision the mother’s words invoked, and 
‘“‘Now, Jessie, seein’ things have turned } Mrs. Sears broke the silence first with her 
out as they bave,’’ says Mrs. Sears, hitching } mournful tones. 


her chair a little nearer the girl, and looking ‘*[. dream about her a’most every night. 
all around as though to reassure herself there | If I could think she'd ever come back ! 


was no one within sound of her voice, ‘‘! ‘*] believe she will; you know I always 
made up my mind to give it to you, and I } have,’’ exclaimed Jessie, suddenly lifting her 
told Father so last night, and he said I was } face, and speaking with solemn impressive 
doin’ right.” ness. ‘* There was something in the heart of 

They two—the young woman, and the old { Abbie 
one, sat together in the brick house at the | have wandered, will sooner or later bring her 


» Sears, that no matter how far she may 


foot of the tower that afternoon; the tower at { back to us!”’ 


whose feet the waves still toss and tumble, ‘It’s a great comfort to hear you say that. 
and whose forehead the clouds caress just If I< 

. 5 . . . 
of old. and know she was sorry for the wrong she'd 


ould only look upon her face once more, 


as 
But these years have made sad havoc with { done, I could lie down and die in peace. She 


Mrs Sears; she isa little, pale, sorrowful-faced { was the child of many prayers, Jessi 


‘ 


woman now; all the bright alertness which ‘*] know it - 


by a The quick rumbling of the stage wheels ar 


once characterized her is supplanted 
They rolled up to the 


kind of timid anxiety, which indicates a heart | rested Jessie’s answer. 


and she caught a glimpse of fami- 


burdened with great sorrow. front door, 
‘Well, what is it, Mrs. Sears.’’ liar faces inside. 
“I've got an old red oak chest up stairs, } ‘‘ It’s Stephen and all his folks,’’ cried Mrs. 
that was part o’ my mother’s settin’ out, and, } Sears. 
Jessie, it’s crowded full o’ bedquilts, and blan The next moment they were all in the par- 
kets, and linen sheets that I spun the fust {| lor, and a most demonstrative meeting en- 
years o’ my marriage. I was very proud on > sued. jenny and Jane being alternately 
hugged to Grandma's heart,while Ste; le- 
his little folks were evidently 
used to fancy they’d be a nice settin’ out for } aquatic animals. Nothing but sea air would 
{suit them from May to October, so they’d 


‘em—TI took a heap o’ pains to keep ’em from 
moths and mildew, and when Abbie came I } clared that 


her. But you know how ‘twas, and now, 

Jessie, if you'll take ’em, with the blessin’ of { come to quarter themselves on Grandma, until 

a broken hearted mother, you're welcome to they were turned off. 

’em.”’ } Mrs. Sears was as unlike Jessie as a man’s 
‘‘T shall take them, with many thanks, Mrs. } first and second loves are apt to be. She was 

Sears. But what would Stephen’s wife say to | a tall, fine-looking, dark complexioned wo- 

it?’’ man, with a decidedly practical turn of mind; 


“Oh, wa'al, ’tisn't her lookout, you know; }a woman of clear, shrewd sense, warm- 


Lucy’s a good, true wife as ever a man had, 
and Father and I set great store by her, but 
then, Jessie, you al’ays seemed very close to 


} hearted, withal, a loving wife, a tender mo- 


> ther. Jessie had twice visited them at their 
} home in Hartford, and was satisfied that Ste- 


if 


phen had trusted his happiness into safe keep- 


us, specially on Aer account.” { 
His feelings for her had settled down 


** Poor Abbie !” sighed Jessie. ’ ing. 

The tears rolled down Mrs. Sears’ cheeks, } into a warm, brotherly sort of regard, which 
slow, noiseless tears, such as tell that a grief }she could reciprocate, and both he and 
has lost its sharp agony, but that it has broken } Lucy were delighted to meet her on their 
the heart. arrival. 

“God has blessed us in a great many 
things,’’ she said, ‘‘and I don’t mean to be ‘You must keep this turnpike till you 
ungrateful. Then I try to be chirk like, for } come to the road on the left, and that'll bring 
Father’s sake, as he’s growin’ old; I’m thank- you to the Rowe’s. It aint more’n half a 
ful, too, that Stephen’s doin’ so well, an’s got | mile,”’ said the stage driver—a thorough spe- 
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of a Yankee driver, lean, raw-boned, 
and curious—as he passed the traveler his car- 
pet bag, revolving in his own mind what cause 
induced the gentleman to prefer walking the 
remainder of the distance, instead of riding 
up to the front door. 

But all the reasons which suggested them- 
selves must, in the end, have proved unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch as he shook his head mys- 
teriously, and whistled a plaintive air to his 
horses, 
trough by the four corners. 
was just falling into night, and the traveler 

| slowly along the road, looking curious- 


the landscape about him, at the dis- 


lls, wearing on their foreheads the pur- 
at the blue, still 


f which he occasionally caught glimpses. 


irbans of sunset, and 


st he came in sight of the cottage 


held what was dearest on earth to him. 


Somehow he fancied that it resembled her; } 
I don’t believe Ti 


that little white, ‘enamel picture in a vase of 
emerald.’’ Vines trailed over the small porch, 
yellow and crimson-throated honeysuckles, 
and roses whose snowy bosoms were goblets 
The front yard was two twin 


of perfume, 
sheets 
rare and beautifal flowers, though the one on 
the left was broken up in 
m vund, whose top was frosted over with white 
verbenas, with a single moss rose bush, whose 
half dozen blossoms were opening into crim- 
son, delicious life, on that snowy ground. 


Young 


. aoe 
shading the steep, picturesque roof with their ; 
is an honest, industri 


vigoré growth, and the stranger’s eyes 


us 


drank in the whole greedily, and yet did not { 


lose its minutest point. 

Soft and soothing was the voice of the wind 
in the pines; soft and soothing was the leap 
of the waves on the pebbles ; but sweeter than 
these, thrilling like music along his pulses, 
was the sudden out-gurgling of alaugh in the 
He unfastened the gate 
the 
yard; the windows were open, and standing 
a little in the shadow, he looked in, and saw 
the family there. Two children, bright-look- 
ing boys of four years old, were building a } 
church of wooden blocks on the floor, anda 


ear of the stranger. 


of pine branches softly, and went into 


little fairy girl that must be very near her 
third birthday, with soft blue eyes, and chest- 
nut hair, was gathered up in Jessie’s arms. 
She sat near the window, rocking back and 
forth, the pale face cut clear as a cameo 
against the soft, yellow gloaming, while she 
bent down often, and: caressed the little head 


when he stopped to water them at the } 
The June day 


‘ quires Maggie, shakir 
} in which she has ju 

; 
that } 
> at the absorbed children. 


of green, with deep hemmings of all } 


the centre intoa j 


; proved in 


oaks grew around the cottage, just } 


} large, ungainly limbs 


f 


that leaned against her shoulder, and started 


) Up every moment with childish prattle, and 


» questioning for ‘‘Aunt Jessie.” 
Another 


apron; a tall, slender, well-formed, and fresh 


woman sat sewing on a child's 


complexioned woman, whom the gentleman 
wife of 
ul married her, an awk 
irl, but Maggie 


qu ck observation, with an 


knew at once must be Margaret, the 
Simeon Sage. He } 

ward, inexperienced country g 
had native wit, and 
She con- 


honest desire to imy herself, 


ceived a most ardent attachment to Jessie, 
ery means in her power, 
and Maggie 


ent woman. 


who stimulated, 


the girl wife’s am devel 
oped into a sensible telli 
‘* What }P? 


are yi ng at, Jessie in 
ut the child’s apron 
a sleeve. 


Maggie,”’ 


It's 


church 8] glanci 


** At that 
so entirely 
t of the building. 


his 


res 


disproportioned to the 


mmy inherits father’s 
architectural taste.”’ 
to de 


**?Tisn’t time ide about that yet, Jes- 


Pe but pleasant voice at 


sie,’? answers a rough, 
the door, and Simeon Sage walks into the 
room. 

He has still the broad face, 
of is boyho x], but his hair has lost its brist- 


ling propinquity, (than 


and burly head 


L- 
AS 


to Maggie’s cease- 
less attention) and the man has certainly im 
looks an 


workman, and gets 


manner. He is a master 


high wages; cultivates 


at 


iltogether, Simeon Sage 


carefully the little domain Beachwood, is 
fond of reading, and 

man, highly respecte l 
inity, who talk of ‘* put- 
His 
are unsusceptible of 
of 


by the village comn 
ting him in school committee’’ next year. 
wsthetie cultivation, but his knowledge 
table proprieties have vastly improved, much 
to Jessie’s satisfaction. 

Well, Sim, I didn’t know what had taken 
you,’’ says his wife. ‘*‘ We've waited a whole 
half hour for supper.’’ 

‘© Wall, your appetites ’ll only be the sharper 
for it. I stayed to fix up the boat a little, for 
I wanted to give you and Jessicasail. We're 
going to have a glorious evening.’ 

‘* He’s a perfect fish, Jessie. I wonder how 
he manages to stay on shore long enough to 
attend to his business.”’ 

**T know his failing on that point, Maggie. 

‘* Wall, I gave it up once, Jessie, for threo 


” 


months.”’ 
**So you did, Sim, when you rejuvenated 
the cottage—all honor to you for that deed.” 
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“T never did a better one, that’s a fact; 
but the 
mine.’’ 
“No, ’tisn’t; you did the work, and I the 
talking.’’ 
‘‘The planning, you mean. 
don’t you want Pa to help you with that 


credit’s quite as much yourn as 
. 


See here, boys, 


temple e? 
“Oh, don’t go to fooling with them, now, 


Sim,’’ and Margaret bustles up from her chair. 


“It’s after supper time.’’ 


“Aunt there’s a man out there,’’ 


Jessie, 


and the little one points to the stranger in the 


yard, who has been eagerly watching this 
scene, and listening to the conversation. Jes 


follow hie 


Tommy Sage, 


gie’s eyes r namesake's tiny finger, 


and little and Benny Sears, 
come and put their flaxen heads curiously out 
of the 

It's 
under th 


window. 
a big man,’’ whisper the children, 
eir brea the figure moves forward 


and a change flashes over Jessie’s face, and 


she darts out of the door with acry, ‘‘Gar 


rett Earle!’’ 


“Oh, Garrett, it cannot be;’’ she said it in a 


, itively, it cannot. But, 
I must be gone three months, and how 


am I to live without you ?”’ 


They sat togeth« ron the lounge by the parlor 


The stars looked on them,and blessed 

them, and so did the full moon, riding serenely 
‘her lakes of blue. She dropped her head 
n he said 


essly, one over the other. 


window. 


this, and her fingers moved rest 
He watched her a 
with such 


moment 
eyes, it seemed a pity she could not see them, 
‘* We have lived so many years without each 
ie, that I can’t afford to be prodigal 
now of the time th 

‘“* Neither can I, Garrett. 


think the time wasted in the 


other, Je 
it remains to us.’’ 
But then I don’t 
which we have 
been apart.” 

‘Not’? 

“‘ Because you see we needed all this sharp, 


long discipline. We have been through all 


these early and Idtter rains of growing toward } 


each other.”’ 
“You are beloved. 


Our souls needed all this long discipline, be- 


right, Jessie, dearly 


fore they were ripe for each other ; before they 
could come fitly clarified and developed on all 
sides, to take upon them this mighty and 
solemn sacrament of marriage.”’ 

The bowed head drooped a little nearer to 


his caressing hand. ‘And supposing, like so 


loving tenderness in his 


many others, we had entered into this without 
} knowledge or experience. I see now, we both 
needed to be taught what a love built on the 
sand wa 
Rock.”’ 
‘“‘And to think we might have gone apart 


Oh, Jessie, I cannot tell you 


’ 


to lay its foundations upon the 


} all our lives. 
ne : oat 
’ with what emotions of mingled fear and grati- 
{ ; “ . 

tude I read that first letter of yours 


told me 


in which 
you —— how near I came losing 
‘vou 
i “Don’t speak of it!” with a qui 
catory motion of her little hand. 
“Why, is the thought of that man so pain- 
{ful to you?” 
at Garrett’ 
“Yes 


basely, cruelly wron 


k, depre- 
I 


and there was a momentary fear 


have 


There 


thought of those who 


ged us, always is. 
} were long years when it seemed (God forgive 
that if that 

and had asked me for a 


have been hard to g 


me) man lay dying at my feet, 


; 
cup of water, it would 
ive it to him.’’ 
He thoug ht of her genth ness and 


all men ; how, when any one was evi 


' 

‘ of, or conde muned, her voice would wih 
{ : . 

} with its sweet apologetic alto. 


‘Well, now, 


, 4 : 
circumstances, we should not be 


perhaps if we knew 


condemn; and th sin brings its inevitab 
’ and he knew that terrible 


been the wrong which cur- 


burden of sorrow 
indeed 
dled 
Rowe's heart. 

** My 


how, with your temperament, that miserable 


must have 


into hatred the sweet waters of Jessie 


poor Jessie, I can well understand 


man must have become utterly horrible and 
odious to you.” 

“You needn’t say ‘My poor Jessie!’’’ 
She lifted her face 


‘ ness all over it, that any fear which had been 


with such a clear bright- 


lurking in his soul, vanished at once. ‘I 
could meet that man this moment without a 


pang of suffering, or do him a favor, if he 
God’s grace has given me this lat- 
and then Dudley Leighton is dead, 


and buried to me where there is no resurrec- 


needed it. 
} ter feeling ; 
> tion.’? 
** Peace to his ashes! But about my jour- 
} ney; you see, Jessie, there is every prospect 
that the deeds can be proven, and I shall re- 
gain two-thirds of the property my father left 
} me. But it will require constant attention, 
{ and I must be West the whole Summer.”’ 
* The 
} out you!’ 
} breath. 
‘‘And without you, Jessie! unless you con- 


whole Summer—oh, Garrett, with- 


’ 


she said the words under her 
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go with me, my wife! Can we afford 
er Summer apart, when there have been 
ny of these already ; when there remain 
ny at the furthest together ?’ 


shuddered a little, and drew closer to 


him, 
thi 
n 


and her small hand floated lovingly 


t on the still water. 
You must go next Wednesday ?’’ 
\t 


1 


he very furthest.’ 
l this is Thursday. There will be so 
h to be done, for our folks here, with Mrs. 

| all the Sears’s, have counted largely 
wedding. And Garrett, I am a little 
mis Moore, I like to ‘drink the nectar 
low,’ and hold the beaker in my hand, 
h the bright bubbles rise and sink in 
ht. 


ensitive, that they can’t bear any great 


iu Maybe it’s because my nerves 
len pressure and excitement.’’ 
en throw all the pressure and burden 
You’ve got somebody strong to lean 
my fragile, storm-drenched lily.” 
I have—thank God God!” 
l head in moment, and 


through his ear, swelled the whisper, 


yw, 
thank 
fte her 


up a 


» with you, Garrett, your wife!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ose were busy times that followed at the 
The fingers of Mrs. 


ge by the sea-shore. 
and Mrs. Sears flew early and late over 
nty needlework, and Mrs. Price was certainly 
herelement, energetically beating creamand 
nto amber cakes, and compelling seeded 
ns and citron into saccharine fellowship. 


Garrett was obliged to leave Beachwood the 


next morning, but the following one brought 
it Mrs. Lawrence and her mantua-maker, 
That little 
udy was ina state of most hilarious enjoy- 


witl 
with materials for bridal-dresses. 


l 


mel! 


t, and took to herself the credit of having 
ved and executed the whole affair, en- 


co! 


‘ 
te 


rtaining Jessie with a most amusing account 


of h 
I 


So amid bustle and hurry, and loving labor, 


rown.”’ 


in 
intermitted with mirth and jests, the wedding 
Jessie moved 
her 
friends do with her mostly what they would, 


preparations went briskly on ; 
very quietly through all this, letting 
and experiencing none of the nervous vibra- 
tions, and excitability which she so much 
dreaded, for she realized the 
meaning of those words, ‘‘ You have a strong 
heart to lean upon.”’ 

He did not come until the night appointed, 


ne 
ms 


now blessed 


igh his dark hair, as a water lily floats at 5 


er curiosity respecting the “ little woman | 
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s. Wylde, and Mr. Law 


t 
i 


and with him came ) 
rence, 
The 


with her ‘* boy ’ 


former had held many conversations 


during these last days, and 
Jessi 


she gave him up to e without a single 


pang, even with gladness. 
The grief which Garrett's first marriage had 
occasioned Mrs. Wylde, and the knowledge of 
his brief acquaintance with Jessie, ha 


to 


ement. 


i hiade 
the 


had, 


her receive with a akin pain 


th 


announcement ot 
it is true, been attr 


She 


vard Jessie in their 


few interviews, bn much of 
valid during the W 


frequently ; but a 


Aitho ng an ihe 


she had not seen her 
8, and 
ol 


brou rht 


caul 


s one 


the 


LK ou 


} 


Garrett was her idol, and memory all 


the misery which one woman had 


on 


his youth, very naturally filled Mrs. Wylde’s 
* ’ . . . 


heart with somet) of alarm at this time. 


But all this had passed now, for Garrett, who 
loved his adopted mother 
solved that she should 
sent, but rejoice in this marriag 
the 
with I 
then that God's hand wa 
many tears hi 


xtto Jessie, was re- 
not only give her con 


had laid 


and Jessie's also, 


re. So he 


bare his soul t i iy 


and Mrs. Wylde saw 
in all 


her 


the lives of rth, 


this, so with 
blessi 


she m ng, and 


gave 


bid him God speed. 


) 
) 
) 
{ 
5 
\ 


It was a still Summer’s evening—that thir- 


teenth of June, graciously set with stars, and 


ght—when Garrett Eérle 
the front 


k the path that led 


enameled with mo 


and Jessie Rowe came <« 
and too 


down to the sea-shore. 


t or aoor 


u 
of the cottage, 


Her white dress of embroidered muslin was 
Anita’s gift, a far more expensive one than she 
white lilies 
made a snowy spray in the thick bands of her 


hair. 


had ever worn before, and a few 


This was all Garrett would have there. 
Certainly he was a man to reflect honor on 
any woman, 
thoughtful face 
lithe limbs, but for the 


of which these thing 


not alo for his beautiful, 


‘ 
» 5 


1@ majestic bearing of the tall, 


heart and soul 


noble 
s were a type and emblem. 


if 


A goodly company 
followed the pair, and 


iends and neighbors 
the head of these 
} was the gray-haired old minister, whose voice 


at 
had dwelt in Jessie’s memory from the time 
when she patted by her grandfather's side 
}to the gray-stone 
» hills. 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond had been suddenly 
summoned to the death-bed of the former's 
mother, so, much to the bride’s regret, none of 
| the family was present. 
The tide was coming in, the waves flashed 
| joyfully in and out on the yellow sands, the 


meeting-house over the 
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, and 


who 
$ re- 
con 
laid 
so, 
saw 
vith 
and 


hir- 
and 
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great sea adorned like a bride in 
silver moonlight, spread itself before them, 
the solemn witness they had called to that 
solemn sacrament, the tower with the flaming 
star set in its forehead looked down upon the 
little company at its feet, and there, folded in 
its solemn shadow on the sands, where she 
had dreamed away the brightest bours of her 
childhood, by the waves whose deep voices 


were the grand organ-pipes of her youth, 


were Garrett Earle and Jessie Rowe marriedto 


each other. 

Mrs. Price averred 
luck with the wedding cake,’ 
company bore exclamatory witness to 
on their return to the house, where the lux- 
urious repast had been prepared under the 
supervision of that happy woman. 

On one side stood the table with its bridal 


’ 


and all the 


she had the ‘‘ best of 
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its veil of pointed to a new, handsome trunk by the ta- 


ble, with his wife’s name on the plate. ‘See 


there; Fred got it for her yesterday, and I ex- 
pect we shall have to sit up all night, packing 
it. Isn’t 
opening the various compartments. 

‘‘ Very, Anita; she will be delighted as I 
glancing 


it handsome, and so convenient,”’ 


am with it. So this is her room!” 
about it. 

‘To be sure; haven’t you been here be- 
fore ?”’ P 
‘* Never; but doesn’t it look like her ?”’ 


**That’s just what I said the first time I 


; came in here,’’ 


this > 


gifts—rich, or graceful, or useful, according to >} 


the means and characters of the donors. 

‘¢ And now, Mr. and Mrs. Earle,’’ exclaimed 
Anita, fluttering in her dainty blue silk like 
a bird before them, ‘‘ you are not to behold 
these things again until you return from the 
West; as I presume it is the only chord 


; great erims 


The young husband gaged with eager inter- 
The wife's 


taste were all 


evidences of his 
The carpet 
and 


est about him. 


wsthetic around, 


was a sprinkling of snowy blossoms, 


golden butterflies on a russet ground. It was 
a small room, and the old-fashioned lounge, 
which had been removed from the parlor, the 


m-cushioned chair by the small 


> 
} writing table, and the pretty plethoric book- 


} rich frames, on the wall. 


which will ever draw you back, you two poor } 
’ } } 


infatuated mortals. Mrs. Sage has resigned 
the Northeast closet in 


stowal of your treasures, where they will be 


her room for the be- 


; Jessie Rowe’s, if I had been 


held in sacred silence and privacy, until your } 
} “Nobody but she could have conceived its 


return.’’ 


She would have her jest—the lively little 
lady; but at that moment Garrett took his 
wife’s arm and led her into the parlor where 
Mrs. Wylde sat in the rocking-chair resting 
after the fatigue of what was to her a very 
long walk. 

‘*You will bless her now, Mother? You 
who have been such a mother to me, will take 
my wife to your heart also?’’ said the bride- 
groom. 

‘Ever as my child,’? she answered, with 
tears. Then she laid her thin hands on Jes- 
sie’s bowed head, and said solemnly, ‘‘ The 
Lord bless and keep you, the Lord lift up the 
light of His countenance upon you, my daugh- 
tor.*” 

‘*‘Amen!’’ answered the 
bride solemnly, and from that hour the wife 
of Garrett Earle was like a child to the heart 


bridegroom and 


of his mother. 

‘Just one minute, Garrett; I want you to 
come up stairs,’’ whispered Anita, some half- 
hour later, in his ear, as they were chatting 
together. 

He followed her up into Jessie's room. 

Vou. xiv.—12 


She 


case in one corner, sufficiently filled it. Then 
there were half a dozen engravings in plain, 
Cole's Voyage of 
Life, and a beautiful boy face of Milton, and 
another of Shakspeare. 

‘“*T believe I should know this room was 
set down in it 


anywhere in the world,’’ said Garrett to Anita. 


} physiognomy and sentiment.’’ 


—_— 


‘Well, make haste, and get through look- 
ing, oh, most enamored bridegroom, for I want 
to go down stairs!’’ as he was reading the 
titles of some of the books, ‘‘ Kingsley, Car- 
lyle, Browning,’’ and others of her favorites. 

‘*See here, good people, arn’t you taking 
too great liberties,’’ ran in a voice at the door, 
and looking up, they saw her standing there 
in her floating, white robes, with a smile wan- 
dering about her lips. 

‘‘ Don’t she look pretty, Garrett ? 
the world did you know we were up here, Jes- 


How in 


sie ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I missed you down stairs, and ——’’ 

‘‘And a certain subtle attraction brought 
enough. Do 


new 


up here—that’s evident 
and see 


you 
come in here, Jessie, your 
trunk.’’ 

The bride's delight quite satisfied Anita, and 
Garrett came and watched the ladies as they 
examined it. 

‘Well, what do you think of my sane- 
tum?” she asked, springing up. 

‘““T think it jast like you, Jessie.”’ 
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‘*You speak as if that was a compliment. 
At all events, the appointments of this room 
are the only luxufies I ever indulged in, and 
dreadful collapses my purse has suffered for 
every one. You know I had to earn all these 
things with my pen.”’ 

**I know it. You have somebody to get 
them for you now, love.’’ 

‘*It’s very little for a wife to bring her hus- 
band,’’ she said, looking around the room, 
with a quaint smile on her lips, and in her 
eyes, ‘‘ but it’s all the worldly goods I have, 
Garrett.’ 

‘It’s enough,’ 
the rest, as he looked on her; that, in bring- 
ing him herself, she brought him more than 
lands, or gold, or all treasures. 

‘*And now, Garrett, I have come up here to 
ask a little favor.” 

** Well!” 

‘That you will go with me to Grandpa’s 
We can easily slip out of the back 


’ he said, and his eyes said 


grave 
door, and it’s only a few minutes’ walk there. 
The company are all so much engaged, they'll 


scarcely miss us; beside, Anita can make it 


all right with them.” 

**If you'll promise only to be gone a few min- 
utes,’’ rejoined the lady. 

‘Only a few,”? answered the gentleman, 
locking his wife’s arm in his. 

It lay there silvered with moonlight, as his 
head had been with age—the grave of Grand- 


¢ 


‘ father Rowe. 
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Flowers and climbing vines 
grew all about it; it was a solitary grave, for 
the wife of his old age had been buried by the 
husband of her youth. The loved figure, and 
the waving locks of the old man rose up be- 
fore the bride, and with it there rose, too, the 
stark, barren life of her childhood, confront- 
ing the glorious, radiant Present. 

‘Oh, Garrett, if he had only lived to see 
this day, to know you,’’ she sobbed, clinging 
to her husband. 

** We shall know each other soon enough, 
and then Garrett 
him, and 
prayed there by the 

just 
lives ; 


up there, my beloved,’ 
Earle his closer to 
bowing his head, he 
old that their 
joined together, might be true, brave 
lives that should honor God, and work deliv- 


drew wife 


man’s grave, lives, 


erance for men ; lives that should daily draw 
nearer unto Heaven, fulfilling His will, and 
that they might be holier, and stronger, and 
purer, because they were ‘“ joined to- 
gether.” 

And lifting his head from that prayer, Gar- 
rett Earle bent down and kissed the woman at 
his side; ‘‘ My wife !’’ 

‘*My husband!"’ It wasthe first time they 
had said these words, and by the grave of the 
dead each felt that they thus consecrated the 
names of the living. So they turned silently, 
and went homeward. ‘ 


(TO BE CONTINUE”.) 
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Covip you keep the tints of Spring 
On the woods, a mist of brightness ; 
Keep the half-veiled boughs a-swing 
To some flitting wild bird's lightness ; 
Through the birch leaves’ rippling groen, 
Hold the maple keys from dropping ; 
On the sward with May showers cloan, 
Cheat the violets into stopping ; 


Could you make the rosebud’s lips 
Vow to be a bud forever ; 
From the sedges’ wavering tips 
Let the pendent dew drop nover ; 
Could you bid the sunrise hour 
For a life-time overbrood you ; 
Could you change the year’s full dower 
For its first faint promise—would you” 


YOU? 


Though a bubbling cup we quaff 
From the crystal fount of morning, 
When the world is all a Jaugh, 
And a welcome without warning, 
At life’s Cana feast the guost 
Lingering on, with thirst unsated, 
Finds a later draught the best ; 
Miracles—when thou hast waited. 


Thought must shade and sun the soul 
With its glorious mutations ; 
Every life song is a whole, 
Sweeter for its variations. 
Wherefore with your bliss st strife ! 
*Twas an angel that withstood you. 
Could you give your perfect life 
For a dream of living—would you?” 
Crayon. Lucy Larcom. 
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ALLAN Rodgers stood still, leaning on his rake, 
and looked up the road with wistful eyes. It 
a fair Spring morning, the songs of the robins fell 
on the soft air thick as Autumn rain drops, and 
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the light winds were sifting through the green { 


branches and the young grass, and the day was 
set in sunshine, as the pearls of a bride are set in 


gold. 
But the heart of Allan Rodgers was heavy that 


morning as he leaned on his rake, and the beauty { 
‘ for these things I couldn’t hold out any longer 


all about him did not rejoice his soul, for despond- 
ing, repining thoughts walked up and down all its 


chambers. 


He had a thin, sun-burnt face, and was rather ; 


small of his years, for they numbered thirteen ; 


but he had bright, deep set eyes, and a broad fore- 


head ; he wore a straw hat, and a coarse blue suit, § 


and he was weeding the beet and parsnip beds in 


the garden back of the little red house which he ; 


called his home. 
“TI declare,”’ so went the thoughts up and down 
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‘It’s dreadful discouraging though, to keep on 
at this rate, and if ’twasn’t for mother’s kinder en- 
couraging me along, with her ‘ Nevermind, my son, 
some of the smartest men in the world have 
had the toughtest rows to hoe; one of these 
days when my little boy Allan has grown up 
to be a man that I shall be very proud of, I 
expect we shall all laugh together over the time 
when I usedto turn his coat, and mend his 
shoes with my darning needle.’ I say if ’twasn’t 
anyhow,’’ and here the boy drew his brown fingers 
across his eyes, and when they returned to his rake- 
handle again, two drops were clinging to them 
which were like the dew’s fringing the spires of 


} young grass, and yet they were something more. 


the soul of Allan Rodgers that Spring morning, “‘ I } 


think it’s a glorious thing to be a rich man’s son, 
like Tom Murray, with nothing to do only to ride 
about on that new black pony his father bought 
him last week. He feels mightily set up since he 
got it, that’s a fact, and he only nodded to me as 
he rode by, and didn’t stop and chat as he used to. 


Oh dear, I wish my father was a Squire, as Tom’s is, « 
instead of being a poor joiner only earning a dol- } 


lar a day, with Mother and me, and little Jane all 
to support, and then to have the rheumatism, and 
be laid up half the Winter so he can’t get even 


that. 
‘*Tom’s going down to the pond, I know, and 


< 
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he and the boys will have a capital time fishing there, } 


while I must stay here all alone, raking up weeds 
with my hoe, and a whole Summer of hard 


work before me, ‘cause I know all my chance of | 


going to school next Fall depends, on the garden's 


doing well. And I care more for this than I do for 


all the fine clothes, and ponys, and fishing frolics ; 


ia the world, for I do love to study better than to 
eat anyhow; and there’s Tom Murraycan go to 
school all the year round, with never a thought of 
how the bills are to be paid, or books to be got, 
while I must drudge and delve through the whole 
Summer to get there a quarter or two, and study 
all the spare time I can get, not to forget what little 
Ido know. Sometimes I've a good will to give up,and 
just make up my mind not go to school or study 
any more; but there’s something inside won't let me. 


“‘Allan—Allan Rodgers, I say,’’ the tones had 
something imperative in them, as they floated down 
to the boy, and turning his head suddenly in the 
direction of the summons, he saw Thomas Murray 
at the little garden gate, mounted on his beautiful 
black pony, whose feet were impatiently pawing 
the turf. 

“«T’ve called you these five times, until I conclu- 

ded you was deaf, Allan,”’ said the Squire’s son, in 
an impatient tone, as the boy hurried to the 
gate. 
‘* Well, I was busy, Tom, and didn’t hear you,”’ 
was the answer, in a somewhat sulky tone, for Al- 
lan’s thoughts had fretted his soul, and his school- 
mate’s somewhat patronizing manner did not tend 
to appease him. 

There was certainly a striking contrast in the 
two boys; Thomas Murray in his handsome suit of 
broadcloth, with his cap set jauntily on his head, 
with his handsome figure and bright face, made a 
finer picture, which alas! he was quite too well 


> aware of. 


‘*T forgot to tell you when I rode by that Father 
says he wants a back shed built on the kitchen, 
and he wished your father’d step over to-night, 
and see him about it.” 

«* Well, I'll tell him,”’ answered Allan. 

The boy struck his pony with his new riding 
whip, and then suddenly drew up his bridle, saying 
in a somewhat less condescending tone, ‘‘ See here, 
Allan, some of us boys are going over to the pond 
this morning, and we expect to have fine sport. 
Get your rod and come along, for you can tell us 
where the best places are, and I'll promise you a 
good haul.”’ 


“Tcan’t, thank you.’’ If Allan wasa poor boy, 
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he had been brought up to be courteous to all peo- 
ple I've got other business on hand.”’ 

And Tom dashed away, whistling a tune, and 
Allan went slowly back to his work, muttering to 
himself, ‘‘ How very condescending he was. I 
wouldn t have gone with him, and put up with his 
proud airs, if I’d nothing to do. But it’s a dread- 
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¢ ful thing to be so poor, and have to work for one’s 


living !” 


An angel passed by at that moment, and hear- 
looked with its bright, loving 
Allan Rodgers, shook its 


ing these words, 
eyes into the heart of 
head, and smiled. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HEALTH 


THE NECESSITY OF AN 


ERECT POSITION 


BY HATTIE 


Sir up erect, don’t be afraid— 
To bend up doudle man never was made.’’ 
Comparatively speaking, few consider the bear- 
ing of an erect posture on the health of individu- 
als. The bones of the young contain more animal 
than earthy matter, and may be made to assume 


very unnatural, and unhealthful shapes. 


Curva- 


tures of the spine, causing much suffering and dis- | 


ease, are quite frequent. 

The bones of men and animals are the frame- 
work of the system, and when distorted or bent, 
injure the health and beauty in proportion to the 
distortion. An allwise architect has nicely framed 
and arranged all the bones of the human system ; 
yet it is in our power to mar this nicely-formed su- 
perstracture in various ways; and that this is often 
done, even in early life, we have many living wit- 
nesses, who live and suffer untold misery originating 
from this very cause. 

God has constituted the mother the guardian of 
her infant, and she, above all others, needs suffi- 
cient knowledge of the human system to enable 
her to preserve, by all the means in her power, the 
greatest health, and physical activity of the young. 
For lack of proper knowledge, a kind and tender 
mother may commit gross errors in her seeming 
kindness. To direct her attention to one of those 
errors, is the object of this article. 

The bones of the young are tender, and easily 
bent out of their natural position, by permitting 
the child to lie more on one side than the other— 
holding in the arms without changing sides—let- 
ting them lie in too wide a crib so as to slide more 
to one side—by trying to have infants sit alone 
before the spinal column becomes strong enough to 
eupport the body—standing or walking too young— 
encouraging them to be prematurely smart, and by 
tightand improperclothing. A loss of symmetry of 
the bones, occasions a loss of symmetry of the other 
organs confined within the bony framework—their 
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HOPEFUL, 


natural or healthful action is impaired thereby—a 
foundation for laid, which, sooner or 
later, developes itself in a great amount of suffer- 


disease 18 
ing. 

I will mention an instance of a Indy of my ae- 
quaintance, whose bony system was greatly distor. 
ted in infancy, by her mother’s thoughtless manner 
of tying her in an arm-chair, where she was left 
several hours daily. She slid down so as to cause 
great tension of one side, and contraction of the 
other, by which means the spine became distorted, 
one shoulder elevated much higher than the other, 
and the whole of one side of her much shorter than 
the other, so that one side of her dress hung much 
lower than the other. When her mothor discoy- 
ered the sad deformity she had brought upon her 
infant, she was greatly alarmed, and much re- 
gretted that she did not think of the result of such 
a position sooner. 

The child lived, notwithstanding this deformity, 
and grew to womanhood; but who can tell the 
agony of mind and body this distortion caused her. 
She often complained of indescribable distress of 
the spine, in the region of distortion—said her 
heart was not in its proper place, and that all the 
internal organs were deformed no less than the 
spine. 

Loss of symmetry of the bones, and other organs 
of the body, is a subject that demands the atten- 
tion of the parent and teacher ; but more especially 
the parent, since the child may become irremedia- 
bly deformed before it comes under the supervision 
of the teacher. 

Sitting, standing, and walking erect, is the most 
natural to those who have not already become 
more or less deformed; but in observing a large 
audience in some towns, how few do we see assum- 
ing these positions! Instead of sitting erect, so as 
to be at ease, all manner of wearisome positions 
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In standing, how few stand erect, 


are assumed. 
bearing their weight equally upon both feet 


Leaning to one side—resting on one elbow— | 
standing on one foot—bending over like a hoop— 


are always ungraceful, deforming, and health-de- 
stroying practices. Hanging down the head, or 
bending the shoulders in reading, speaking, writ- 
ing, sewing, &e., occasion many diseases and de- 
formities of the throat and lungs, and ought always 


to be avoided. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


deformity, and preserve or improve your health 
and beauty of form as much as possible. 

Bathe the whole surface of the body in water of 
a temperature most agreeable to your feelings ; use 
much friction after bathing, and especially over 
the deformed bones and muscles—exercise after 
bathing, (in the open air if convenient) dress 
loosely, breathe deeply, inhale all the pure air you 
can, live principally on a bread, vegetable, and 


‘ fruit diet, and much suffering that you would other- 


Lying in a bent position to sleep is no less de- 


structive to the health; also walking and riding in 
a bent position. 

To those, therefore, who would preserve the 
greatest health and beauty of form, we would say, 


observe strictly an erect position, When bending 


wise experience may be avoided. 
In addition to the foregoing remarks, we would 


; say to mothers, see that your infants lie in a 


is necessary at all, bend from the hips, and not § 


from the neck or shoulders. 
shoulders already deformed, throw them back—sit, 
stand, and walk erect, that you may correct the 
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Oak Hill, July 30th, 1859. 
Dear Mr. Artruur: 

It is rather late in the day to notice an article 
contained in your August number of last year, but 
as I was looking over my old magazines this quiet, 
rainy day, I happened to see a scrap in the Edi- 
tor's Department, taken from ‘Life Illustrated,” 
and headed ‘‘ Something we can’t Understand,” 
and it occurred to me that, by imparting my ideas 
of ‘‘what it means,” I might enlighten the querist 
somewhat. 

The question seems to be ‘‘why should men use 
tobacco, and that, too, in the presence of ladies, 
to whom it must be to a greater or less degree of- 
fensive ?"’ 

In my opinion, the habit is usually contracted 
during the ‘‘ would be smart” period of youth, by 
boys who aspire to the honors of ‘fast yoang men,” 
and persevered in until it becomes a really gratify- 
ing indulgence ; often selfishly enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of other people's comfort, because tolerated 
as a sort of genteel weakness by those who have 
not the moral courage to speak their true feelings, 


If you find your } 


4 


straight position; avoid trying to have them stand 
upon their tender limbs too soon, or sit too young 
without support for the back ; change sides often 
when holding them in the arms; dress them loose- 
ly ; let them kick and creep for exercise as much 
as they choose, until they acquire sufficient strength 


to walk. 


« while, at the same time, as the “lords of crea- 


tion,” their tastes must be gratified—their faults 


excused, and their comfort made the paramount 


object of those women’s lives who are so fortunate 


§ as to secure a title to their protection and support. 


“Oh, you foolish boy! are you learning to 
smoke ?’’ exclaims a fond mother to her “ rising 
son.”’ 

‘Learning, Mother! why, I've used segars this 
long while; all the boys do replies ‘‘ Young 
as he lights his Havana, and struts 


"” 


America,” 


? from the room, and the odor is endured, and the 


and denounce it as an wnmanly practice; or who 


are too gentle and considerate to wound the feel. 


ings of the polite gentleman who asks, with such a | 


fascinating smile, ‘‘ Is smoking offensive to you, 


Madam ?’* by simply and truthfully replying, ‘ it | 


is.”? 


This toleration of the practice by ladies, then, is 


the secret. Women are expected to be neat, amia- 


ble, virtuous, and everything pleasing ; while men | 


are allowably considerably ‘‘ lower than the angels;”’ 


{ 
i 


practice allowed to be indulged in, because “of 
course it is only a harmless amusement, partaken 
of just to keep the other boys company ;”’ and the 
pretty sisters, who ‘‘ would not eat onions for the 
world,’’ lest brother detect the offensive breath, 
must submit to be nearly stifled by the scent of 
burnt tobacco pervading the respirations, and even 
the clothing of Master John or Harry, and all his 
friends who occasionally drop in of an evening to 
kill time with the girls. 

I have heard ladies declare that segar smoke was 
not disagreeable to them, that, on the contrary, 
they ‘‘ rather liked a Zittle of it,” and I have often 
felt like telling such weak-minded girls, that if 
they only knew it, the very gentlemen whose good 
graces they were endeavoring to insinuate them- 
selves into by such a silly remark, thought less of 
them for the assertion, because any sensible man 
knows that a ¢rwe woman loves purity, either of 
the heart or person, and he respects her less for re. 
vealing herself to him as either weak or deceitful. 
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If every lady, married or single, would take ao 
firm, gentle stand against this, and some other 
masculine practices, there would be much less sel 
fishness and intemperance among those who should 
command our esteem, confidence, and affection, by 
the possession of those attributes essentially be 
longing to the ‘ Aead of the woman.”’ 

There is ocoasionally a young lady who has the 
good sense to discountenance a// bad habits in the 
opposite sex, as well as her own, and although she 
may provoke many a harsh remark, and be called 
** epol us “pr udish,’’ and the like, she is, after 
all, universally respected and admired for her de- 
cision, moral courage, and love for the truly good ; 
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> and one such young lady in a ¥ 
; reformatory influence than all 


‘ 


llage oxerta more 
the lectures, and 
tracts upon morality that ever were printed, 

Try it, girls! Don't fret and storm, or talk ina 
** strong-minded tone,’’ but in a gentle, lady-like 
manner, let your masculine friends know that they 
ure much more agreeable to you when free from 
the perfume and intoxication of tobacco, and if 
keeping don't prefer 
ward for a little 


unnatural a) 


those of them worth you 


smile of approbation as a re self 
denial, and the manly contro! of an 
petite to the ruinous indulgence of a foolish and 
injurious habit, I confess Lhave greatly mistaken 


their natures NBLLIB. 
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BATHING 


Donne's excellent work on 


Phillips, 


We take from Dr 
‘* Mothers 


Sampson & Co., the following suggestions on the 


and Infants,’ published by 


subject of bathing children. } 


ATTENTION TO CLEANLINESS, 


BATHS. 


AND 
AND OF 


OF WASHING 


Children cannot be kept in a state of too great 
cleanliness, and too great care cannot be taken in 
this part of their hygiene. All authors are unani 
mous on this point, and some even have gone fur- 
ther in their recommendations than we believe to 
be necessary 

The precaution of frequently washing the body 
of children, is not preseribed for the purpose of 
cleanliness alone; it is a means of strengthening 
them, of giving tone to their skin, of disposing this 
organ to properly fulfil its important functions, and 
of f 
agents 

But 


every morning, from head to foot, from their earii 


yrtifying it against the action of external 
is it proper to wash children in cold water 
est infancy This method, recommended by re 
spectable authorities, may present great advantages 
but it 
particular attention, and an intelligence rarely to 
Thus, washing in cold water must 


when applied with discernment ; requires 


be met with. 
be executed very quickly, so as not to leave the 
wet body of the child exposed to contact with the 
air. If the washing is performed slowly, and the 
child is not immediately wrapped up in very dry 
towels, in order to avoid the evaporation of the 
water from the surface of the body, considerable 
diminution of temperature is produced by the very 
effect of evaporation, and this may prove extremely 
injurious 
some moments, in order that the moisture of the 
bed shall have had time to pass off before his toilet 


is made in this manner. I shall not, then, venture 


CHILDREN. 


to give a general pres n for a method which 


is capable, when badly executed, of oocasioning 


) more or less serious evils 


} ing in cold water might 


For strong and well-< t children, wash 


indeed produce no great 
but would it be praden 


injury ; t to subject weak 


and delicate children to this treatme nt 
Certainly not; we wish at this day to rear our 


; children, even when they are weak, and we suo 


coed in doing so, and it is one of the triumphs of 


modern hygiene. To obtain this result, it is often 


\ > 
> necessary to take the most minute care of new- 


} born children, to guard them from every viclent 


} shock; and many a child that a cold bath might 


> have killed at the beginning of his life, arrives at 


} development, getting stronger by degrees, and at 


) last triumphing over the unfavorable 


conditions 
which existed at his birth 


llow is it possible to draw the line between 


} children that are capable of supporting with ad- 


those to 
The 


hild in particular, 


the 
whom it would be dangerous to apply it? 


vantage action of cold water, and 
physician might do it for each 
but any general distinction cannot be laid down. 


Washing in cold water does not, besides, offer 


} such advantages that the use of washing in tepid 


Besides, the child should have been up | 


water, or tepid baths. cannot be properly substitu- 
ted for it, as 1 shall at once show 


OF WASHING IN TEPID WATER, 
BATHS 


AND OF TEPID 


For the ordinary washing of children, that is to 
say, of the parts constantly exposed to the air, 
such as the face and hands, | am of opinion that 
it had better be done, during very cold weather, 
with cold water, or at least with the water slightly 
heated. This habit may be begun very early ; 
not, however, in the very beginning. It is indis- 
pensable to use tepid water for little children at 
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their birth, and for several weeks after; and, by 
degrees, one may afterwards come to using cold 
water of the temperature of the apartment 

Baths are an important point; but 1 do not 
attribute to them, as the celebrated German phy 
sician whom I have already quoted, the virtue of 
preserving the child from all sickness, of giving 
health to the soul at the same time as the body 
and of changing weak constitutions into strong 
and robust ones; and, if I had to choose between 
the frequent use of baths, such as Hufeland recom 
menda, and exercise in the open air, I should even 
give a decided preference to the latter part of the 
treatment of children. The influence of the air 
and sun is much greater than that of baths, admin 
istered in any way whatsoever, I shall not say, 
then, with the German author, that bathe are the 
foundation of health; but rather that life in 
the open air and proper food, are so. However, 
one of these means does not exclude the other ; 
and baths, given with moderation, necessarily 
make a part of a well ordered treatment. 

OF DAILY BATHS 

It is the custom at present, in many houses, to 
bathe children every day. It is almost a fashion, 
introduced from England, and I do not object to it 
in all cases. It is, however, beyond a doubt that 
this babit does not agree with certain natures 
Some children are fatigued and onervated by the 
use of these daily baths; and they would be much 
better if they only took them once a week. 
OF THE TEMPERATURE OF CHILDREN 8 BATHS, AND 

THEIR DURATION 

Two conditions are necessary to render daily 
baths salutary to the children who support them 
best. First, these baths must be very short, lasting 
scarcely a few minutes, and be rather a washing 
all over than a real bath. Second, the water 
should be only lukewarm, fresh rather than warm 
to the touch; in a word, ata temperature of from 
seventy-five to eighty-five degrees, Fahrenheit 
This temperature is, besides, in harmony with the 
liking of most children, who prefer baths a little 
fresh to warm ones, and the others easily get a 
customed to them. 

AMUSEMENT AS A PART OF EDUCATION 

Tnat which is recreation and diversion to the 
man is nothing else than an accumulation of fa 
tigue for a child. In order to aid his physical 
formation, greater reliance should be placed upon 
amusements of his own choice than upon exercises, 
motions, and even plays, prescribed to him after a 
At an early age, one duty 
duty. On 


preconcerted plan. 
eannot afford relaxation after another 
the contrary, when an amusement is imposed upon 
a child, it becomes a new fatigue forhim. Recrea 
tion and play are, no doubt, most necessary for 
him, but only on condition that they must be of his 
own accord, free from that contention of mind 
which is caused by doing a thing by compulsion, 
or for the sake of obedience. Amusement without 
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perfect freedom « », is void of pleasure, and 


it is not only pleasure which gives the charm to 
} amusement, but which by a natural reaction of the 
moral and physical elements, renders it salutary 
llave we not seen, thousands of times, how warm- 
ly children contend among themselves in their 
‘*T won't play any more,’’ saya the one 
who thinks himself aggrieved He thinks that he 


The same child would never 


plays’ 


has a right to say so 
think of saying, *‘ I won't study any more Com- 
pel him to play at ‘hide and seek,’’ and at the end 
of a quarter of an hour he is tired of it; but had 
he chosen this play, he would not be tired of it at 
the end of four hours. 

Parents who pretend to make the physical alter- 
nate continually with the moral and intellectual 
education, by arranging, after their own ideas, the 
exercises of the one and of the other, and who, 
holding the child by the hand, compel him to go 
round a prescribed circle,condemn hin also Lo slavery 
as tedious as it is useless. Let us always remem- 

ber, that in order to obtain a good physical educa- 
) tion, amusements and plays are of the greatest im- 
; portance and se oondly, that these cannot be of 

any profit, but on two conditions, the one being es 
} sential as the other, vis., pure air and perfect free 
; dom. 
: — 
POLITENESS. 
: In politeness, as in many other things connected 
; with the formation of character, people in general 
begin outside, when they should begin inside ; in 
stead of beginning with the heart, and trusting 
? that to form the manners, they begin with the 
manners, and trust the heart to chance influences. 

Phe golden ru/e contains the very life and soul of 
} politeness. Children may be taught to make a 

graceful courtesy, or a gentlemanly bow; but un- 

less they have likewise been taught to abhor 
what is selfish, and always prefer another's comfort 
and pleasure to their own, their politeness will be 
{ entirely artificial, and used only when it is their 


interest to use it. On the other hand, a truly 


} benevolent, kind-hearted person, will always be 
distinguished for what is called native politeness, 
} though entirely ignorant of the conventional forms 
\ f BU ely. 
} — 
; INTEREST YOUR CHILDREN. 
Give the little ones slates and pencils, and en- 
) courage their attempts to make pictures. Draw. 
ing willamuse them when noisy plays have lost 
their zest, or are unseasonable; and the art will 
be useful to them in all the business of after-life. 
Have them read to each other stories and para- 
graphs of your selection, and save the funny things 
and the pleasant ones you see in papers and books 
t« 


» read to them at your leisure. You cannot ima- 


But choose well for them, for 


bind them to you. 
the impression made on their minds now will last 


; 
, 
, 
5 
5 
, 
5 
5 
{ 
? gine how much it will please them, and how it will 
5 
5 
) 


when hills crumble. 
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How to Test Eeas.—A correspondent of the ; 
Springfield Republican says : 

‘* There is no difficulty whatever in testing eggs; } 
they are mostly examined by a candle. Another } 
way to tell good eggs, is to put them in a pail of } 
water, and if they are good they will lay on their ¢ 
always; if bad, they will stand on their 
i, the large end always uppermost, unless ; 
when they ; 


sides, 
small enc 
they have been shaken considerably, 
will stand either end up. Therefore, a bad egg can 
be told by the way it rests in the water—always 
end up, never on its side. Any egg that lies flat is 
good to eat, and can be depended upon. An ordi- 
nary mode is to take them into a room moderately 
and hold them between the eye and a candle 
orlamp. If the egg be good—that the albumen is 
still unaffected—a light will shine through a red- 
dish glow; while, if affected, it will be opaque or 
dark.’ 


dark, 
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A Lovers or Friowers.—A most } 
beautiful and easily attained show of evergreens 
may be had by a very simple plan, which has been 
found to answer remarkably well on a small scale. 
If geranium branches, taken from luxuriant and 
healthy trees, just before the Winter sets in, be 
for slips, and immersed in soap-water, they 


Hint To 


cut as 
will, after drooping for a few days, shed their 
leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in the 
finest vigor all the Winter. By placing a number 
of bottles thus filled in a flower basket, with moss 
to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreen is easily 
ensured for the whole Winter. All the different 
varieties of the plant being used, the various shapes 
and colors of the leaves blend into a beautiful effect. 
They require no fresh water. 


A Dexicious Way to Cook Catr’s Liver.— 


calf’s liver cut in slices. Let it fry until it is well 
cooked, turning it occasionally so that both sides 
may cook. When well done, take it out. Put in 
the same saucepan a little flour, moisten little by 
little with a glass of red wine, Claret or Burgundy, 
put in four or five small onions, and parsley chop- 
ped fine, with pepper and salt; let it boil up two or 
three times, stirring briskly all the while. Then 
put back the liver, and let it heat without boiling. 
Place the slices on a hot dish, pour the sauce over 
it, and serve. 

To Crean O_p Sitver Corns.—Take four 
ounces of polisher’s putty, four ounces of burnt 
hartshorne, and eight ounces of prepared chalk ; 
mix them well together, and with the mixture rub 
the coins, and in a short time they will look equal 
to new. 
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} in two quarts of water till perfectly soft. 


b 
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Put in a saucepan a good piece of butter, with a | 
; 
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To Wasa a Ligut Printep press.—Tie up 
in two muslin bags half a pint of rice, and boil it 
Mix the 
rice water with that which you use for the dress. 
Use ne soap, but rub on the rice in the bags, use- 
ing one for the first, and one for the second water. 


¢ The dress should be well soaked, and rinsed through 


clear, cold water, before being put into the rice 
water, and again thoroughly rinsed in cold water 
before being hung out to dry. The colors are in 
this way preserved in all their first beauty. 

A VeceTan_Le Sour.—Pat a cabbage, four large 
turnips, and six carrots cut up, a piece of celery, 
and a little sugar, into two quarts of water; boil 
Add three onions sliced, some oatmeal, 
and pepper and salt. 
and 


one hour. 

boiled rice or crusts of bread, 

Let all boil for fifteen or twenty minutes 
serve up. 

OranGE Butrer.—One of the most delicious ad- 
ditions to a dessert or tea table. Beat until light, 
six eggs, then add two ounces of powdered sugar, 
four ounces of butter. Have ready the juice of 
six oranges, and also the grated peel of two. Add 
these gradually to the other ingredients, and beat 
all together until light. When well mixed, it may 
be formed into a mould. ‘ 


To Remove tue Stain or Wixe or Frvir.— 
Rub the part on each side with yellow soap. Then 
lay on a thick layer of starch dissolved in cold 
water; rubit in well, and expose the linen to the sun 
and air till the stain ¢ If not removed 
in three or four re a rub that off and renew the 
process. As it dries sprinkle with a little water. 


mes out. 


Fituet or Veat.—Cut thin slices from a piece 
of cold roast veal ; make a sauce with a little but- 
ter, flour, parsley, pepper and salt, moistened with 
water, and mixed over the fire; put in the slices 
of veal, and let them become hot, without boiling. 
Squeeze in some lemon juice, and serve hot 


To Swereten Breap Witnovur Suear.—lIf a 
little pure starch, arrow root, or farina of potatoe, 

made into a jelly with hot water, is mixed with the 
flour, and the bread then mixed, kneaded, and 
baked in the common way, it will form a whole- 
some loaf, slightly sweetened, and a very agreeable 
variety to the common bread. 

To Ostain A Beavtirut Suinine Buack Inx, 
ror Writing Carps or Tickets.—Add to the 
common writing ink, gum-arabic, powdered very 
fine, and a portion of India-ink, ground in water. 
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RELIGIOUS 


USE OF LIFE IN THIS WORLD. 

Ir is a truth, and one of the highest importance, 
that this world is to be our dwelling-place but for 
a brief period—a period of infinitely small moment, 
in comparison with an eternity of being. And it 


also is a truth, that the things of this world, in } 


comparison with those of Heaven, are gross and 
worthless. 
perverted, even by those who have professed most 


fully to acknowledge them. We have been taught 


our regard, but which it was an act of unfaithful- 
ness to Christian duty to enjoy. 
structed to believe that the pleasures which it 
afforded were but so many allurements to tempta- 
tion, and that our only path of duty and safety lay 
in abstinence from them. 

Now it is true that a Christian life must be a life 
of self-denial; but it is against evils within our- 


selves, rather than those without, that we are to | 


combat. The evils which we are to fear and shun, 
in regard to the pleasures and enjoyments of the 


world, consist not in their use, (for they have their | 


proper and legitimate use,) nor even always and 
altogether in their abuse, but in the indulgence 
of that state of mind, or affection for them, which 
leads us to regard them as our chief good, our 
highest gratification, and to seek the kingdom of 
Heaven, only for the cause that these also may be 
therewith added to us—a state in which we call 
them, and wish to make them, our own, instead of 
acknowledging them as goods lent us by the Lord, 
only to be employed in His service. 

Another abuse of these principles, is the indul- 


gence of unlawful longings to arrive at the end of 


our earthly journey, that we may as speedily as 
possible escape the evils of the present life and 
come into possession of the expected rewards of the 
future one. While we think meanly of the world 
in which we are, and as meanly of the duties which 
We are called to perform in it, we must needs look 
forward to the hour of our deliverance from it as 
a joyful release, if so be, we imagine ourselves pre- 
pared safely to pass the ordeal of our final judg- 
ment. 

But we think thus, only because we have not 
learned to realize the inseparable connection in 
which this world, and the things of it, really stand 
to the eternal world, and the equally close connec- 
tion which thence exists between our present life and 
the life to come. We have not seen that every 
step of our journey here was (or might be made) 
a step towards eternal happiness—not merely in the 
sense of its approximation in point of time, but in 
the deeper sense of its being a means towards its 
atiainment. When, therefore, we begin to bemoan 


But this class of truths has been sadly | 


We have been in- } 
; receiving, that which would make us truly free 


5 . 
? ral meaning of the words. 
} self-love offers to the divine truth, in its descent, is 
> felt as a temptation, into which, of himself, he is 


THOUGHTS. 


: the servitude in which we seem to be held in this 


world, and to cast longing glances towards a fancied 
purer and happier state of existence, we forget, or 
fail to acknowledge the truth, that no change of 
situation—not even achange of worlds—could make 
us happy, so long as we carried within ourselves 
the causes of misery and discontent. We are like 
fretful children, so eager to enjoy the toys their 
fathers are preparing for them, that they are ready 
to snatch them from their hands half made, and 


to look upon the world, and the goods and delights ; thus lose both the present and future pleasure. 


it seemed to offer us, as something not unworthy of } 


Our present life, we should remember, is a life of 
sorrow, pain, and apparent servitude, only because 


we are naturally unfit to enjoy, and incapable of 


and happy. But in the future life, our happiness 
will depend still more upon our inward state than it 
does here ; because the things about us will there be 
only the images and effigies of our eternal state. 


? How vain, then, the longing wish for Heaven, be- 
} fore our preparation for it is accomplished; and 
? how surely does this vain longing attest the truth 
; that our wills are mot yet so assimilated to the will 


of our Father in Heaven, so submissive to his provi- 


} dence, which is always seeking to lead us to Hea- 


ver, as to be capable of entering into that state 


? of true rest, which consists in forever more and more 


fully doing his will. 
LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 
Tuis petition represents the difficult and painfal 
struggle for mastery, between the life of the divine 


truth, and the evils of the love of self. From the 


; pain of so severe a combat the natural man recoils, 
; and prays that the Lord would not lead him into 


temptation. But this is the prayer of the natural 
mind only, in which neither spiritual prayer, nor 
the spiritual sense of the prayer concurs. The 


$ Lord leads not any one into temptation, in the natu- 


The resistance which 


unwilling to beled. Butthrough these temptations 


> he must pass, that by successive victories over his 
selfish nature, and the evils that spring from it, his 
} regeneration may be made complete. 


HATRED IS MURDER 
Tuat hatred is murder, is evident from these 


’ words of the Lord, ‘‘Ye have heard that it was 


said by them of old time, thou shalt not kill, and 


> whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the 
} judgment; but I say unto you, that whosoever is 


angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in 


danger of the judgment ;’’ (Matt. v. 21, 22.) The 


$ reason is, because whatsoever is of intention, is also 
2 of the will, and is thus the act itself in its essence. 
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FASHIONS 
BY GENIO C. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE. 

The colored plate illustrates the last interview 
between the mother and daughter, before the mar- 
They are both appropriately 
costumed, as follows :— 

Marriage Toilet.—This toilette de la mariee con- 
sists of a robe of white taffetas, covered with rows 
of tulle puffings, separated into threes by a ruche 
Tunic of white lace opening at 
The ceinture, 


riage of the latter. 


of white taffetas. 
the side, and relieved by a bouquet. 
or waist-ribbon, attaches to the side of the waist 
by a knot edged witha ruche. Body plain and 
high, with bretelles of point a Paiguille, and on 
the front puffs of white tulle alternate with the 
flounces of lace. Ruche of tulle encircles the neck. 
Sleeves very large, with ruches and doutllonnes. 
Undersleeves bonffantes, very full. Large veil of 
white lace, falling very low. The most recherche 
style of lace, is needle-made a Paiguille; but 
s0 many young ladies have lost their eye-sight 
by the manufacture of it, that we cannot recom- 
mend it. Many of our most wealthy and humane 
ladies, have always preached against the wear of 
this kind of point lace since their visit to Europe 
and viewing a small part of the misery which the 
manufacture of it is the solecause. Cache-peigne, 
hair ornament, for wear back of the crown, of 
White gloves. Shoes of 


¢ 
4 
2 
¢ 
¢ 
‘ 
| 
{ 


roses and white myrtle. 
white satin. 

Toilet of the Mother.—Robe of lampas bluet, 
with waist ribbon or ceinture, or sash, tied toward 
the left side. Bretel/es, shoulder-braces, of figured 
velvet edged with black lace, widest on the shoulder. 
Sleeve rather close-fitting, save a puff at the head ; 
it is trimmed with figured velvet. Collar and 
undersleeves of white lace. Bonnet of white im- 
tufts of feathers on the sides, and 
Straw-colored 
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perial velvet, 
ruches of bluets under the brim. 
kid gloves. Black satin francais lace boots. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FASHIONS. 
Bonnets. —The shape of the bonnet in the picture- 
plate is entirely comme il faut, a la mode; but 
for all colored bonnets it is quite the fashion now ¢ 
to have two sets of strings of different colors, or § 
composed of a straw-colored one,and a pink, 2 


one set 
ora green one, or one of blue, and the other of $ 
Tyrian purple. As the bonnet is really larger and } 
approaching the forehead nearer than did the style | 
of last season, much care should be given to fit- % 
ting the head over the summit, so that the brim 

does not set too high. In fact, there is no bonnet ; 
s0 becoming as the one whose border fits the head 
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¢ . ee 
; high and close-fitting, 
§ which is encireled with a waist-ribbon and plain 
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closely over the forehead, relieved with a narrow 
fall of white lace sewed to the under side of the 
border, and falling backward over it, and then it 
should be very wide at the ears, and between them 
and the chin, and filled with rich ruches of blonde, 
above which, enlivening the under side, a few 
bright-colored velvet Although differ- 
ent colored feathers, or feathers ornamentally 
knotted, and tipped with different colors, are pre- 
ferred for full toilet, yet floral and ribbon orna- 


flowers. 


ments are in use for trimming morning bonnets. 
The soft, sloping crown is now only worn for morn- 
ing and half-dress bonnets. The curtain of these 
bonnets also differs from the color, and sometimes 
material of the rest of the hat. Thus for instance, 
a white velvet epingie hat, with a green curtain 
of moderate depth, black strings, (4rides) and two 
trimmings of black velvet ribbon across the summit, 
enlivened with a few coguelicots, serves felicitously 
for morning wear and half mourning. 
Perfumes.—Those of the highest demand at the 
house of Violet, are the Scotia-flora, the 
reid, the bouquet of the West-End, the flowers of 
May, the bouquets peach-flower, the geranium, 
prince orange, and the violet of Parma. 
Robes.—The marked feature of the dress is the 
present style of skirt. At present, the skirt from 
the knee to the carpet is « 


Volcam- 


vered with narrow 
flounces of the same goods as the dress, the flounces 
or ruffles being edged and headed with a ribbon; 
the edging being plain, and the head in the ruche, 
or chicored form. 
as merely to disclose the heading of the one just 
below it, and each flounce is from three to five 
inches deep 
pond, being cut to fit the arm-hole, and falling 
three-quarters of the distance to the wrist in full, 
flowing amplitude ala pagode. The body is cut 


Each flounce or ruffle falls so 


The sleeves are trimmed to corres- 


square round the waist, 


buckle, or with a knot and flowing ends for prome- 
nade, or a decollete robe for ball dress. The body 
is closed up the front with ball silk buttons, which, 
with the waist-ribbon, are the same color as the 
edges of the flounces on the skirt and sleeves. 

Another style of skirt and sleeves of kindred 
genre, is to begin the flouncing one fourth from 
the top, and flounce down half the skirt in narrow 
ruffles, and finish the bottom with a flounce a 
quarter of the whole length of the skirt. 

Gored Skirts are slowly gaining favor, and it is 
our opinion they will finally supersede those 
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They have both beauty 





gathered at the waist. 
and comfort to command them, especially for 
demoiselles ; but they must be fitted by an artiste, 
or they spoil a good figure. At present, prome- 
nade dresses are made by the best conturieres in 
Paris, with the body and waist sewed plainly, with- 
out percéptible fullness in the skirt-side of the 
seam, and then the front is trimmed with a row of 
black lace rosettes, extending from the chin to the 
bottom of the skirt, being twelve in number. 
Each side of these, in the apron shape, extends 
a row of lace from the bottom of the skirt at front, 


(where the rows are three-fourths of a yard apart 


narrowing to the waist, and then continuing over 


the tips of the shoulders, then narrowing to the 
waist at the back, and widening again to the bot- 
tom of the skirt behind. This is called the waist- 
less robe. The rows of lace are trimmed at the 
outer edge with imitation button-holes, of the 
same lace as if tomatch the rosettes up the centre of 
the front. The sleeve is trimmed in keeping with 
the rest, and it is the pagode shape, the upper half 
cut across below the elbow to form an apparently 
full cuff. 

Gloves.—Russet, straw, and drab, are the col- 
ors. 

Colors for Ornamentation.—A shade between an In- 
dian red, purple, and brown—very deep—is preferred 
for mixing with black lace, either /éngerte, or robes. 
Green, purple, violet, lilac of all shades, with the 
black and coguelicots, wild poppy, are in the highest 
favor for bonnets; the orange and black, and 
black and straw, being on the wane. 

Goods.—Grenadines are in high favor, as are 
also tartans for street wear; but black, violet, 
gr 


dress occasions. Mouselines de lains, cashmeretts, 





and the numerous fabrics for cold weather, are 
woven in delicate patterns and small figures. A 
correspondent from Paris states :— 

Elegant inventions could not very well come to a 
stand-still at Paris, and the new material called 
grenadine, which we mentioned last week, is being 
perfected in various ways. The embroidery which 
renders the fabric so rich and expensive, is done with 
atambour-needle ; and atla maison Gagelin we see 
the skirts are made with a deep tambour flounce, 
which is surmounted with three much narrower 
flounces. The foundation is sprinkled with spots 
or florets, and the low corsage is finished off with a 
ribbon sash worked with garlands. Simple spotted 
grenadine makes a less costly robe, and in such a 
case, the flounces should be of the color of the spots, 
and trimmed with frills of taffetas. 

The colors on which the embroidery shows to 
greatest advantage, are grey andlight green. An- 
other novelty just beginning to be known, is the 
shaded dress. It is made in four or five shades of 
green or violet. The darkest tint is employed for 
the foundation, and over these are ruches, one with- 
in the other, the lightest shade always being the 
centre. These robes are so elegant that they 


AND 


1, and imperial blue taffetas, are the colors for | 
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frequently made to wear both high and low. The 
high bodice is made with a band and quite plain, 
fastening in front with passementerie or taffetas 
buttons. The sleeves are very large below, and 
surrounded by a ruche in five shades, which is car- 
ried up the opening to the shoulder. The sash is 
also shaded and fastened at the side with a large 
bow. The low corsage has a plaited berthe com- 
posed of every shade, the colors growing fuinter 
towards the top, and the sleeves and undersleeves 
are trimmed with shaded ribbon. The effect is ad- 
mirably pretty. 

Young ladies have lately forsaken black velvet 
braces, and they substitute white muslin, plain 
or embroidered. The neck is left bare, and the 
braces are often of the same pattern as the dress, 
trimmed with white guipure or narrow ribbon, blue 
or green. However simple the costume, it is in- 
stantly enlivened by the addition of these braces. 

A cloudy day brings out black taffetas dresses, 
and especially those which are spotted with straw- 
colored silk. Numbers of our most fashionable 
ladies have provided themselves with these dresses 
to wear when the sun goesin. They are as service- 
terlooking. They 





able as black, and a little bri 





are made perfectly plain, very full at the bottom, 
and diminishing to such an extent towards the 
waist that the bodice and skirt appear to be of one 
piece, of the form called Gabrielle. This fashion 
is confined to the thickish materials. Muslins are 
still gathered in at the waist, and worn with little 
flounced fichus. 

Straw trimmings, and corn upon bonnets have 
become so general, that feathers are once more in 
favor for 4s grandes tovlettes. 

The fashion for decorating ladies’ slippers, either 
by needlework, by figured patterns on leather, or 
other material, or by insertion of colored silk or 
satin, old as itis, has just been materially improved 
upon. Mr. Leprince, of Regent street, London, 
has contrived a method of changing the pieces of 
colored satin as often as the wearer desires, with- 
out in any way injuring the slippers. He makesa 
little pocket in the upper part of the slipper, under 
the perforations of the pattern, into which is placed 
the piece of colored satin to be worn. When the 
wearer wishes to change the color, nothing is easier 
than to withdraw one piece and insertanother. A 
dozen pieces of satin on stiff linings, of various col- 
ors and shades, are sold with the slippers. Tasteful 
bows and ribbons, with buckles, may also be at- 
tached to the shoes by a simple contrivance, and 
as easily removed. The novelty has for its name 
the ‘‘ chameleon shoe.’’ 

Shawls.—Cashmere in stripes, from three to nine 
inches wide; tartan stripes for street wear are in high 
favor. The shawl of Berlin wool woven in imita- 
tion of knitting, of white with blue or pink 
border, as also the burnous, with or without a hood, 
are in favor. 

The full set styles of mantillas and manteauz, 


are } Will be perfected in time for next month. 
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mn 


will wear hooped skirts, they should 
and those who have 


Tr ladies 
procure the best worn * Os. 
born & \ give 
above, pronounce them altogether superior to any 


neent's,”’ a drawing of which we 


yet introduced. So much better were they re- 
garded by 
of the patent under which they were made, took 
But we are pleased to state 


place immediately. 


that a legal 
sustained their right. 


lecision in favor of the patentees has 
Hardly anything could be 
more unsightly and ungraceful, than the hooped 
skirt exhibitions that one may see daily in our 


Street; we are, therefore, among those who hail 


? trimmed with 


skirt very full and quite plain. The 


gold buckle. 


other manufacturers that infringements } 


, the corsage is worn a deep round collar 


ME MAGAZINE, 


with pleasure the introduction of any contrivance 
and middle 
The Patent 
& Vincent 


that will lessen the ability of y 


oung 
aged ladies to distigure themselves 
Skeleton Skirt of 


gives the desideratum 


Extension Osborn 
DRESSES 

Out-door Dress Dress of 
white, with horizontal stripes of 


mohair; the ground 
Mantle 


Bon- 


brown 
of black glace, with loose hanging sleeves. 
net of pink silk, trimmed with black lace. Under- 
trimming, ruches of blonde and small roses, Strings 
of pink ribbon, figured with black 

Child's Dress apricot-color pique, 
white cotton The 
pique, with 


Tunie of 
fancy braid, 
sleeves are formed of two pufls of 
undersleeves consisting of a double frill of needle- 
work Short trousers of white cambric, edged with 
a double row of needlework 


horn, with band and cockade of 


A turban hat of leg- 


dark blue rib- 


bon 

Dinner Dress.—Robe of steel-colored glace, the 
half 
high, and confined at the waist by a cetnture and 
small puffs at 


corsage 


The sleeves have two 
the shoulder, and the lower part, which is very full, 
is slit open in front of the arm, and edged with 
two rows of passementerie. Over the upper part of 
or a small 


> gape of Maltese lace, fastened by a small brooch in 


> front of the throat 


Undersleeves formed of puffs 
Maltese Head dress, 


of tulle and frills of lace 


. bows of blue velvet ribbon 


~~oe 


NEW 


Iprts or rae Kina. By Alfred Tennyson Bos- 
ton: Ticknor \- Fields. 

This new volume consists of four poems, the 
themes of which are drawn from that remote, semi- 
barbaric age, in which King Arthur and his 
knights and ladies were heroes in deeds for the 
most part in keeping with the rude times in which 
they lived; and it would take more than the genius 
of a Tennyson to gild over many of their acts, and 
make them fit for rehearsal to refined and virtuous 
people in the present day, The charm of his sweet 
poesy wins our heart, and as we read, we give our 
meed of admiration to his exquisite skill in the art 
divine, but regret that his fine powers had not 
been consecrated to a truer and nobler work. 

A Christian people want a poetry in which the 
heart is stirred by human sympathies, at the same 
time that the imagination is lifted into a world of 
ideal beauty 

‘* The Idyls of a King,’’ will be read by a few 


and then be laid aside. It can 


lovers of poetry, 
not become a household book. 


( 


OLLI tn tase aga 


It may add some § 


PUBLICATIONS. 


laurels to the brow of its gifted author, but will 
not make his name any dearer to the hearts of his 
countrymen, or ours 
C. Jutivs Caesar's Commentaries in the Gallic 
War; elucidated by English Notes, critical and 
explanatory, and illustrated by Maps, Plans of 
the Battle, Views, and a Lexicon of all the words 
contained in the Text. By N.C. Brooks, A. M., 
President of the Baltimore Female College.— 
First Edition. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 
Mr. Brooks has done his work thoroughly and 
well. The title-page indicates no more than has 
been accomplished, and we may unhesitatingly say 
that any one who desires to become familiar with 
the Latin language, will find in this book an aid 
to his desire. The book is well illustrated, and 
in every particular calculated to excite an interest 
in the mind of the student 
Of Peterson's cheap edition of Scott's Novels, we 
have received since last mention of the series, 
“The Highland Widow, ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,” 
and ‘‘ The Black Dwarf 
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Lire AND Liperty 1x America; Or Sketches of 
a Tour in the United States and Canada in 1857-8 
By Charles Mackay L.L.D., F.8.A.; with Ilustra 
tions New York: Harper & Brothers 
During his twelvemonth's residence in the United 

States, Mr. Mackay gathered up from the surface 

of things a large stock of interesting facts, which 

he gives in an easy, readable style, interspersed 
with his own views of our people and institutions 

Hle sees, as is natural, our defects as well as our 

merits, and we were weak to be offended if in many 

instances he does not flatter our national vanity 
truth, even when 


the 


It will not hurt us to hear the 


spoken by one who stands on outside, takes 
partial views of things, and occasionally deals in a 
little exaggeration 

Authentic Sources 
Boston Ticknor 4 


Saetuey Memorrars; From 
Edited by Lady Shelley 
Fields. 

Whatever concerns Shelley, possesses for all admir 

In these 


ers of genius a melancholy interest me 


morials we find new evidences of the defective early 
discipline by which his highly gifted nature was 
warped, and his native good qualities stifled or per 
verted. From the beginning to the end, the story 
is a sad one, and we leave it, half regretting, ex 
cept for its lesson of warning, that it ever was writ 
ten. We cannot but express our regret that the 
now first printed, had 


to 


Essay on Christianity 


leep 


not been suffered to s in the oblivion which 


it was consigned. It can do no good, and may do 


harm. 


Epitors’ D 


TRUE WOMANHOOD. 

‘*Has he gone South?’ asked the young lady 
turning round suddenly, for she was adjusting ‘her 
bonnet strings at the glass. “It is the first I've 
heard of it 

"Oh, yes, Helen, he left day before yesterday 
It almost broke his mother’s heart, for you know 
he's her only son, and Willard is her idol—it was 
I can't imagine what was 


such a sudden start too ; 
at the bottom of it.’’ 
‘*Perhaps J can though, Annie,”’ 
her bright young face from the mirror, which only 
looked the fairer amid its trimmings of moss roses 


turning round 


and green leaves 

‘* Why, you don’t mean to say, Helen, that,”’ the 
visitor's tones dropping into confidential eagerness 

** Yes, Annie, he actually proposed, and pressed his 
suit very urgently, too; but then I'd no idea he'd 
take it to heart after this fashion;’’ the careless 
indifference of the lady's tones was contradicted by 
the gratified smile which wavered round her lips 

** And you refused him ?”’ 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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Being 
Mary 
hi ell 


Philade! 


Forty Years or tae Lire or a4 Hunter; 
Reminiscences of Meshach Browning, a 

land Hunter Roughly written down by 

Revised and Illustrated by E. Stabler 

phia: J. B. Lippeneott & Co 

of 


the 


descrip 


find 


is 


and 
life, 


volume, which 


Lovers adventures, 
of 


to interest 


exciting 


tions rough scenes of forest will 


much them in this 


vouched for as being a true narrative by those who 
know the venerable narrator 

A Selection of Pieces for 
Aca- 
New 


Tae Nationay Ornaror; 

the Use of Young Students in Schools and 
By Charles Northend, A. M 
S. Barnes & Burr. 


demies 
York: A 
This book will be welcomed by quite a large 
number of pupils, for whom exercises in declama- 
on are required, as it furnishesa number of judici 
selected pieces in prose and verse from some 
of The 


young friends a good service 


our best authors editor has done his 


Vol. I. By 


Tne Lire or Janez Buntinea D. D. ; 
New York 


his Son, Thomas Percival Bunting 
Harper & B 
By the Met 


ahers 


thodist denomination, this well written 


graphy of a leading member 
leyan Church will 


cond ¥ 


Bunting 


} 
warmiy 


lume is to « a fine ¢ 


Dr 
Evementary GrauMar; Etymolog 
Abridged from the Octavo Edition of 
lish Language 
signed for General Use in Common J 
W. C. Fowler, Late Professor of Rhetoric in Am- 
herst College New York: J per § B 


in its Elements an * Forms,” 


hools 


others, 


EPARTMENT., 


‘Of course I 


did. He's a real good-hearted fel- 
low, but then I didn’t care for him, and was quite 
amazed at his interest in me.”’ 

Well, 
For my part I'm real sorry for the poor fellow 


it’s a pity you're so attractive, Helen. 


” 


nonsense ; men never need any pity for 
But 


two 


“ Oh, 
such things; he'll get over it soon enough. 
we shall be late for all and the 
ladies rustled silk out of the chamber, and it did 
not enter the minds of one of them that 
dishonorable action ; 


our calls,’”’ 


she had 
stained her life with a only 
that she had added another to her list of rejected 
suitors. 

For it ¢s dishonorable for any woman to boast of 
these things; when a man, true, and good, and 
honorable himself, offers to her all that man can to 
woman, she should at least receive the gift rever- 
ently, and if she declines it, be true enough to her 
own womanhood to keep the secret of his love as 
she would her own. 

We are well aware what customs prevail in this 
wise, and how many women pride themselves more 
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upon the number of offers of marriage which they The driver's wife thus delivered her opinion as she 
receive, than upon any thing else in the world held upa brown mug for the pint of milk which was 
But what a miserable contemptible ambition this } daily deposited therein 
is, and w it relaxes any woman's moral tone, ; She was a coarse, large woman, with a loud, 
and the standard of life with the petty vanity } sharp voice, and a harassed, fretful face, and this 
which it stimulates, and the lamentable practical } last had some apology in | life of constant care 
effects which it has upon character, For, think of } and toil, and struggling with verty 
it as you will, deny it to your own consciousness, ‘Whose child is that’ ask the milkman, a 
as y ably may, yet itis a truth irresistible, } broad shouldered, sun-burnt farmer, as he looked 
young lady, a woman is more or less responsible } down on the small, pale face, which had not met its 
for t umber of offers which she receives third birthday, and down which the pitiful tears 
A t high-minded man, does not often pro- ; were slowly washing, as the child moaned for its 
pose t voman unless acceptance of his courtesies mother 
and m fest pleasure in his society and attentions "Oh, it’s Miss Warner's She lived inthe South 
give | 1 right to do this; and a true woman, a } chamber, and took in sewin but last week she 
woman of high and delicate instincts, will never, | went off suddenly, and as | told John, it’s a pity 
for tl uh f gratifying her own vanity, descend ¢ she couldn't a carried her ung un with her, for it 
to tha uragement and flattery which she is ; moansallday after its mammy, and we've got more’n 
qu will lure one who admires her into { we can well do to put ul and butter in our 
the ex u of sentiments to which her own feel own children’s mouths, lettir sur neigh bors 
ings cn t with no response, And after allites ** Won't you come to me isked the milkman, 
no compliment to a woman to say of her that } and he set down his pint measu and held out his 
sh fused a score of offers The best, and { great freckled hands, and the little one rose 
tr t noblest women are not among those wh and trotted upto him, the tears standing still for 
the number of their admirers, who have } wonder in the sweet, blue eyes 
learned by feminine tact and art, togain the worship The small arms climbed about the man’s neck, 
somet the honest love of noble men and the little golden head was laid trustingly against 
Thew whose lives are the deepest, and purest, } his strong breast, and he looked down on the sorrow. 
and truest, do not blossom in that relaxing, moral } ful little face, contrasting so strongly with the 
atmospt whose nutriment is flattery and vanity coarse, robust ones of the driver's children, and 
N I the lilies of pure womanhood blossom } many thoughts rose and went up and down the man’s 
in! tiet currents, baptizing the hours with } soul in this wise. ‘I’m sorry for you, from the 
the veet fragrances of love and healing; and } bottom of my heart, you poor, little, puny thing, 
th WW en who best illustrate the grace and with your mother in the grave, and nol idly té care 
the y of womanhood, who make men stronger } for you in the wide world, They'll send you to the 
and better by cultivating their intuitions, and soft- | almshouse, and it's likely they'll hustle you round 
tening and spiritualizing their daily lives, are , there, and abuse you in the worst fashion 
ftenest to be found amongst those whose ‘What if it was one of our little folks at home 
1 tact and brillianey bring captives to their | now—I declare the though a little more than | 
feet, w are admired, courted, worshipped, for } can stand, and I’ve a good w to take you along 
those outward charms, and social adjuncts which } with me, It's true we a very forehanded, and 


so frequently accompany the weakest minds; for 


no character, either of man or woman, is worth 
anytl which does not rest on a solid foundation 
of strong principles, and that woman who knows 
she has elevated, ennebled, hallowed one man’s 
life, and that he will carry it into eternity richer 


and better for her sake, is surely more to be envied 


than she 
and who exults in this thought while she has low- 


who may have fascinated dozens of these, 


ered the ideal of womanhood, and been false to her 
own intuitions of truth and right, for the misera- 
ble gratification of her own personal vanity 


v. FF. T. 


“WHOSE CHILD Is THaT ?” 


‘ There, do shet up now, your everlastin’ eryin’ 
and moanin’; I'm thankful enough you're goin’ to 
the almshouse afore night, so you'll be out of my 
way, for it’s a little too much to have one’s neigh- 
bor’s die, and leave their brats to be taken care of 


by folks that happen to have six of their own.” 


ther ll look down 
to look at that 


we've goteight of our own, and u 





struek at first, but when she 


little, sorrowful face o' yourn, she'll jest say in her 
soft, quiet way, ‘Jacob, you did right—the Lord 
isn’t goin’ to forget this either So I guess I'll 
take you along, if you're disposed to ge See here, 


Miss 
send this young’un to the alm 


Watson, you needn't trouble yourself to 
use, LL take it 
if you've no objection 


The driver's wife set down her milk mug in blank 


astonishment, ‘No, 1 ain't no objections,” she 
answered, ‘and I'm glad to think the child's per- 
vided for; but it does beat me, to think you're 


goin’ to take it,’”’ 
So the milkman went out of the door with those 
dow ny cheek 


soft arms about his neck, and the 


wn one, while there 


pressed up against his br 
wandered up and down his heart, like a sweet, 
solemn air, filling it with joy and melody, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye 


have done it unto me v. @. & 
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EDITORS 


THE FIRST SPRING LEAVES 


f 


Gathered April 5th, 1859 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


I GatmeRreD them this morning, in some lull 
Of winds that fearful wrestled through the night, 


Like Jacob with the angel, and I wound 


The small shoots tenderly amid my hair, 
And wore them as a maiden her first pearls 


Twined in her tresses 


April lifted up 
Her young face for baptismal to the year, 
And silently, amid persuasive rains 
And soft entreaties of the sunny noons, 
Her beryl broideries wrought and the low shrubs 
Along the garden fences were set round 
With flutings of pale emerald, 

On these leaves, 
These leaves of russet, and of pallid green, 
Are writ great prophesies ; and I bless God 
that I hear 


For eves that read them across 


This morning of flerce winds, the robin’s song, 
Dropping delicious rains from out the trees, 


While I 


From the year's heart, and gr viously adorned 


in see the young May blossom out 


With crimpings of gray mists upon her hills 
Inserted with the sunshine, and the streams 
, 


Swaving its tender tresses to the winds, 





at quilt the flelds with silver, and the grass 
And all the wondrous paintings hung by Spring 


On Winter's crystal rafters 


Thow hast set 
Thy token in the boughs, and I who watched, 
And waited, Father, while the Winter hewed 
Its columns and 
And trusted still thy promise 
For its fulfilment in these * 


True Flag 


s temples from the storms 
bless Thee now 


leaves of Spring 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We shall have to solicit the 


correspondents for their unanswered letters, as we 


forbearance of our 
have been obliged to neglect nearly all epistolary 
duties for several months 

But we are glad and grateful for these letters 
They have been like lamps hung up along the 
hours of pain and weariness which have dark 
ened the Summer for us, and the thought of those 
friends, unseen, yet dearly beloved, who sent us 
words of tenderness and encouragement, has filled 
our hearts *‘ fall of refreshment With return 
ing health and vigor, we hope to be able to give 
our correspondents personal attention once more, 
meanwhile that 
furnish an acceptable apology for epistolary de- 
fault. V7.9 


we beg our long illness may 








DEPARTMENT. 195 


CONVERSATION AT MEALS, 








The hu i way in which we Americans 
eat our mea fr | of more evils than dys 
pepsia TI eceasions of meal-times furnish 
opportunities for social intercourse, and the inter- 
change of home-courtesies, not given as well atany 
other tim and it isa serious error not to improve 
them A writer in the Ohso Cudivator speaking 

n this subject, says 

Dr. Franklin relates that it was the custom of 
h at to have some intelligent friend present 
at ‘ that the nversation might be so inter 
eat ss to draw the attention of th children 
f food bef them. This would be a de 

l vement upon the practice in many 
fain s {tf eating i silence, or diseu ng the 
merits and demerits of the different dishes before 
tl rw ‘ t, talking scandal of th absent. 
We k he } but the presence of an intel 





gent f nd “ is unconnected with the family 
h at times desirable, ought not to t 
heve iry t elevate the tone of conversation 


rhere are thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspi 
imbering in unbroken silen around 
vuur own hearthstones, in the hearts of » and 
and mother, husband and father, t 


enliven all the hours spent around the fur 
board, or Wintry fireside, if we would draw them 
it, and thought begets thought, and frank utte: 
ances to every thought, to a sympathizing listener, 
y almost divine. Then the practice of read 
{ at the table is a good one We like 
every plan that shall blend the intellectual! repast 
with the original, ‘‘ the feast of reason and the 
with every daily meal. 


“THE OLD SOLDIER AND HIS FAMILY.” 

Human lif Lany of its forms presents phases of 
interest We may not always sympathize with 
them, nor indee 


i, fully comprehend the emotions 


that are portrayed; but there is instruction in 
f 


every aspect of humanity that falls within the range 


of our observation, The group shown in our engray 


ing for this month, represents an old soldier many 
years after the closing of Napoleon's campaigns, 


i by his fan 


i und ily, contemplating a statuette 
f the * great captain,” offered to him by an Ital- 
ian image boy. You ean see by his wrapt, half 
sad face, that memory has carried him back to 
Marengo and Austerlitz, and thathis heart is throb- 


bing with ld emotions There are neede i only 
the thrilling drum-beat, and the living voice of 
his old commander, to lead him away from home 
e to the ensanguined battle field 


In contrast, 


and pea 
how simply unconscious are the 
mother and children of the old fire that has sud- 
denly been enkindled in his breast The image of 
Virgin and child awakens for them other and 
holier sentiments, and for the time they are far dis- 
tant from each other as to the inner life, though 


side by side in the outer world 





ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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The les bears on the our 
future states of our active lives in the present. All 
that precedes with us, is felt in what succeeds. 


son influences upon 


Whatever we enter into with strong interest or en- 
thusiasm, leaves its impression, and will influence 
to a greater or less extent our after conditions of 
mind. 


A PRAYER FOR A DYING CHILD. 


BY MINNIE MARY LEE. 


Since I cannot save thee, darling, 
Since my yearning prayer is vain, 
While my heart, so bleeding, broken, 
Pours o’er thee its tearful rain, 

Bends my soul before the altar 
Of the Father's golden throne, 
Praying, 0, with tones that falter, 
For some soul to guide thine own. 


‘hrough the dark and shadowy valley, 
O’er the river chill and wild, 
Up the starry steeps of soul-land, 
Thou wouldst fear and faint, my child ; 
Thou so young, and mild, and tender, 
Full of tears when Mamma’s gone, 
How couldst bear the radiant splendor, 
That at last should o’er thee dawn ? 


Send some spirit, Father holy, 
Down to guide my fainting dove ; 
There is one among thine angels, 
Who was once my child of love ; 
Like Ads eyes, 80 blue and wondrous, 
Are the eyes of dying Grace ; 
Browned hair like his, and golden, 
Falls around her pallid face. 


Shall not he, with gentle coming, 
Fold his wing beside her bed, 

Clasp her soul to his, so saintly, 
Ere we call our blossom dead ? 

Ah, methinks I feel the presence— 
Now I bow me to the rod; 

Ob, give pardon for my sorrow 
That my darlings are with God. 


CHEAP EDITION OF DICKENS’ WORKS. 
Peterson & Brothers, of this city, have commenced 
the publication of the works of Charles Dickens, 


in twenty-five cent parts, uniform with their cheap } 


edition of Scott. The series wil include twenty- 
eight weekly parts. For five dollars they will send 
the entire set, by mail, post paid, to any part of 
the United States. 


FAST HORSES. 

A rivalry exists between Com. Vanderbilt of 
ocean-steamer celebrity, and Bonner of the New 
York Ledger, in the matter of fast horses. At last 
accounts, Bonner was the owner of a pair of the 
leetest steeds, and led everything on the road. 


EXTRAVAGANT LIVING. 

This is the fatal error among nearly all classes in 
our country, and to it may be traced a large pro- 
portion of the so called misfortunes that visit many 
families, and drive them down from comparative 
wealth to poverty. Economy is meanness in the 
eyes of our young men and women, and spending 
everything that is made, is regarded as genteel 
and liberal. Debt and follow sooner or 
later, as inevitable consequences; for where any 
one is seen to be careless about his own earnings, 


trouble 


you must not expect to find him very careful of the 
earnings of other people. Your spendthrift’s mo- 
rality is not always of the noblest description, 

It is sad to see the readiness with which young 
persons fall into the vices of society, and imitate 
the evil instead of the good. 
and drink, and waste their light earnings, thinking 
it manly to do so, and even call their parents or 


Young men smoke, 


PP LPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


friendly advisers old fogyish, or behind the age. 
Yet, we do not cease to wonder that in the better way 
of life, the orderly, te te, prudent way, their 
common sense does not lead them. All around, if 
they will but open their eyes, they may see wrecks 
of goodly vessels that ut be Idly on the sea of 
the very coasts towards 


Ah, if 


miper 


swept 
k on 


sly bending sail. 


life, and made shipw rec 
which they are uncons« 
they would only be warned in 


POPPI DIL II 


time ! 
The trite old adage, of spending something loss 


than is earned, as the sure way to future wealth and 


; 
2 
> 


competence, is the one that all who hope for success 
in life must lay deeply to heart, and make the rule 
Parents preach it to Be- 


of action. your children. 


; 

gin with them at the beginning; teach them to re 
serve a small sum from their pocket money, and lay 
it aside regularly ; but, at the same time, give 
wise instruction as to the wse of money, so that the 
miserly love of money be not enkindled in their 
hearts. Teach them also self-denial, and especial- 
ly seek to inspire them with a courageous indepen- 
dence of the world’s opini 

; right and conscience are 

| 

> 

$ 

> 

> 

> 


It is only by precept and 


nin all matters where 
neerned. 

example, steadily per- 
severed in, that we can hope to save our children 
from falling into the great evils that mar the com- 
fort and retard the healthy progress of society. 
DICKENS. 

Dickens is coming to the United States this Fall, 
to give a series of sixty readings, for which it is 
said he is to receive twenty-five thousand dollars 
at the start, and one fourth of the profits after- 
> wards. His reading of some of his stories is said 

to be very effective and dramatic ; but for all this, 

somebody will most likely be sadly disappointed. 


‘‘A vain man’s motto is, win gold and wear it; 

} @ generous man’s win gold and share it; a miser’s, 

| aie gold and spare it; a profligate’s, win gold 

and spend it; a broker's, win gold and lend it; 

a fool’s, win gold and end it; a wise man’s, win 
2 gold and use it.”’ 
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FINE CAMBRIC. 
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TRAVELING CLOAK, 
Furnished by Messrs Cooper & Conard, Cor. Ninth and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
and drawn, and engraved by Neville Johnson. 


The Cloak, as above illustrated, is of Beaver or Lady's cloth, of the Bornous pattern; the 
trimming being goffered cloth. A style much in request is a black cloth garment, with wide 
box plaits coming up to the neck, with hood, and made circular. Some also with the same 
kind of plaits fitted to a yoke, and trimmed with fringes and chenille. 
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CHEMISE OF FINE LINEN. 
The neck finished with a small round yoke, slightly pointed. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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| DINNER DRESS. 


A light mlk robe, with pointed waist, and double flowing sleeves, set into the shoulders with a puff 





WAL 


This dress of richly figured silk illustrates one of the changes inthe fashion of sleeves 
which are tight with puffs at the top. The body is made plain. 
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BERTHA. 
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